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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 104 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending December 31, 

1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1942, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 
San Francisco, California. 
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DIVIDEND NO. 50 


A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co., 
will be paid Jan. 26, 
1942, to stockholders of record Jan. 3, 1942, 
as shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. George A. Morrell, Treas. 
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THE CALENDAR 1941 ANNUAL REPORT RELEASES 


The following compilation indicates when the annual reports for the twelve months ended December 31, 1941, should 
be released in early 1942. In cases where the company does not issue quarterly reports on a calendar year basis, 
footnotes indicate when reports are issued and the fiscal year ending. N.Y.S.E. stocks only, exclusive of railroads. 


Com Date Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date 
Abbott La! --Mar. 4] Buriington M...*(i)Mar. 31 | Evans Products ....Mar. 10 | Kennecott Cop..{(m)Mar. 18 | Outlet Co. ....*(a)Apr. ¥ | Sun Oil ......t(m)Feb. ¢ 
Abr. & Straus.{(a)Apr. | Burroughs Add.j(m)Mar. Ex-Cell-O ........ Feb, 28 | Keystone Steel..¢(1)July 20 | Owens-lil. Glass ...Jan. 20 | Studebaker ....... ar. 1] 
Acme Steel .......Feb. 4] Bush Terminal ....Mar. 6 Exch’ge Buffet.t(d)June 8 | Kimberly-Clark ....Mar. 17 | Pac, Am. Fish.*(b)Apr. 9% | Sunshine Mining...Feb. 14 
Adams-Mills .{(m)Mar. 5 | Butler Bros. .....Jan. Fair Stores ....(a)Apr., 12 | Kinney (G.K.).7(m)Mar. 31 | Pacific Coast ..... Mar. 18 | Superheater ....... Mar, 1s 
Address-Multigr.(g) Apr. 18 | Butte Cop. & Zinc.Feb. 3 Fairbanks M...t(m) Feb. 21 | Kresge (S.8.).*(m)Feb. 21 | Pacific Finance ....Feb. 13 | Superior Oil .....Mar, 23 
Air Reduction.....Mar. 20 | Byers (A. M.)..(i)Nov. " Fajarde Sugar..*(g)Oct. 29 | Kresge Dept.St.j(a)May 2] Pacific Gas & EL..beb. 24 | Superior Steel ...Keb, 19 
Air-Way El. Appl..Mar. 17 | Byron J: -+.-Mar. 1 Fed. ia. Xe Tr..t(i)Jan. 15 | Kress (S.H.)..*(m)Jan. 27 | Pacific Lighting ...Jan. 29 | Sutherland Paper...Feb, 3 
Alaska-Juneau......Mar. 24 | Calif. Packing..*(b)May b Fed. & Sm...Mar. 18 | Kroger Grocery.j(m)Feb. 10 | Pacific Mills...¢(m)Feb. 18 | Sweets of Am....... Mar, 2 
Aliegheny-Luaium...Feb. {| Callahan Zinc .....Mar. 23 ~~ , MNsoma sar. 23 | Laciede Gas Light..Mar. 5 | Pacific Tel. & Tel..Feb. 19 | Swift & Co..... *(j) Dec. 16 
Allen Industries....Feb. 19 | Calumet & Hecla...Web. 28 | Fed. Motor Tr.t(m)Apr. 1 | Lambert Co. .....Feb. 26 | Pacific Tin (Cons.).Apr. 30 | Swift Int’l....*(m) Mar, 1s 
Allied Chem’1.*(m)Mar. 12 | Campb. Wyant.t(m) Feb. 24] Fed. Dept. St..t(a)Apr. 7 | Lane Bryant....t(e)July 21 | Pacific West. Oil...Mar. 6 pyuningwon-Gid....... Mar, 11 
Allied Kid ....*(f)Aug. 18 | Canada Dry ...%(i)Dec. 16 | Ferro Enamel .....Mar. 9 | Lee Rubber....{(j)Dec. 31 | Packard Motor ....Apr. 3 | Talcott (Jas.) .-Feb. 4 
Allied Mills ...¢(f)Aug. 18 | Cannon Mills..*(m)Mar. 24 | Fidel’y-Phenix.t(m)Feb. 22 | Lehigh Port. ‘Cem't.Feb. 20 Pan-Am, Air..*(m)May 5 | Telautograph ......Feb. 13 
Allied Stores ...(a)Apr. 15 | Carpenter Steel.¢(f)Sep. 26 | Filene’s (Wm.).*(a)Apr. 2 | Lehigh Valley Coal.Mar. 16 | Pan-Am. Pet. ao 4 27 | Tennessee Corp. t(m) Apr. 7 
Allis-Chalmers ....Mar. 20 | Case (J. 1.)....*(j)Feb. % | Firestone Tire..t(j)Dec. 20 | Lehn & Fink...$(f)Sep. 19 | Panhandle Prod. . 80 | Texas Co. ....*(m) Mar, 17 


ha Port. Cem...Feb, 17 | Caterpillar Tract...Jan. 24 | First Ne t. Strs. un Lerner Stores.. -t(a)Mar. 41] Paraffine Cos.. striae 21 | Texas Guif Prod....Feb. 17 
. 41 Flintkote (c) June Libbey-Owens-F'd...Feb. 14 | Paramount Pict.....Apr. 29 | Texas Gulf Sulphur. Mar. 10 
. 14 — Stove... Feb. Libby-MeNeil..*(b) Apr. 17 | Park & Tilford. Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.Mar. 1x 


- 14] Worsheim Shoe. Dec. Life Savers ......Mar. 81 | Park Utah Cons...Apr. Tex. Pac. L. Tr.*(m) Mar. ¢ 

s ‘ 3] Follansbee Steel ......(n) | Liggett & My.* (m) Jan. 22 | Parke, Davis Thatcher Mfg. ....Feb. 11 

Am. Bank Note ...Mar. 3 | Cent. Violeta 8. *(i) Dee. 24 | Food Machinery. t(i) Dec. 9 | Lily-Tulip Cup..... 1] Parker Rust Proof. Feb. 6 | Thermoid Co. ..... Feb, 27 
Am. Bosch ........ Mar. 30 | Century Ribbon....Feb. 27 | Foster Wheeler.t(m)Mar. 10 | Lima Loco’ tive. Gai Feb, 14 | Parmelee Trans. . 8 | Third Ave. Ry.t(f)Aug. 3 

- Am. Brake Shoe ..Feb. 10 | Cerro de Pasco.*(m) Apr. 15 Francisco Sug..*(f)Sep. 30 | Link-Belt .... -»-Mar. +4 Patino Mines. “i an) May 27 | Thompson (J. R.)..Feb. 28 
Am. Cabie & Kadio.Mar. 5 | Certain-teed Prod...Mar. 27 | Freeport Sulphur...Jan. 23 | Lion Oil . -Mar. Penick & Ford 28 | Thompson Products..Mar. {7 
Am. Can ..... ~(m)Beb, 14 | Chain Belt ....*(j)Feb. 13 | Gabriel Co. .......Mar. 3 | Liquid Carbonic. (i) Nov. 27 Penney ). Mar. 4 | Thompson-Starr.t(d)June 13 

Am. C, & Fdy.j(d)June 2 | Champion Pap. 8 | Gair (Robt.) ......Mar. 17 eed Aircraft...Mar. 11 | Penn Coal 28 | Tide Water Oil....Jan. 31 
Am. Chain & C.j(m)Mar. 11 | Checker Cab Mfg..Feb. 17 | Gamewell .....t(e)July 27 | Loew's Inc. ...4(h)Jan. 10 | Penn-Dixie Com. “Feb. 24 | Timk’n-Det. Ax.{(f)Sep. 19 
Am. Chicle ....+.-- Feb. 10 | Chic. Mail Or.t(m)Feb. 5 Gaylord Container. .Mar. 27 | Lone Jan. 27 | Penn, Glass Sand..Apr. 4 | Timken Roli. Bear..Mar. 11 
Am. eT A « 3 | Chicago Pneu. Tool.Mar. 10 Am. Transp.. “Mar. 13 Loose-Wil «+e++e+-Mar. 10 | Peoples Drug St...Mar. 11 | Transamerica ..*(m) Mar. 20 
Am. Com. Alcohoi..Mar. 24 | Chic. Yellow Cab..Apr. 25 _ Baking Feb. 19 | Lorillard <P.) *(m)Feb. 3] Peoples Gas Lt.....Feb. 7 | Transc, & W. Air..Feb. 25 
Am. Crystal S..."(c)May 19 | Chickasha Oil...7(f)Aug. 29 93 | MacAndrews & F...Apr. 14 | Pepsi-Cola ... -Mar. 5 | Transue & Will’me.Feb, 
b 5 14 | Truax-Traer C’l.t(d)June 12 


Am. Encaustic T...Mar. 6 | Childs Co. ......-Feb. 17] Gen’ cable Mar. 3 | Mack Trucks ......Feb. 28] Pet Milk . Mar 
Am. & For. Pwr...May 2] Chile Copper ......Mar. 31 Gen. Cigar epee 9 | Macy (R. H.). -t(a)Apr. 7 | Pfeiffer Brewing . Neg. 26 | Truscon Steel ....Apr. 9 
Am. Hawaiian SS...Mar. 15 | Chrysler Corp. ....Feb. 14 Gen. Electric .....Mar 17 Madison Sq. Gdn. t(e)July 31 | Phelps Dodge. -¥ (mm) Mar. 10 | Twentieth Ct.-Fox..Mar. 26 


Am. Hide & L.q(t)Aug. 14 | City Ice & F..*(m)Mar. 17 | Gen" Foods . “Feb. 24 | Magma Copper ....Mar. 13 | Philco Corp, ......... “(m) | Twin City Trans...Feb. 19 
Am. Home Prod....Mar. 13 | City Investing ....July 15] Gon’ 28 Manati Sugar...*(f)Sep. 29 | Philip Morris..t(c)June 19 | Twin Coach ......Feb. 18 
Am, Mar. 13 | City Stores ....(a)Apr. 30] Gon” ‘Motors ..... Feb Mandel Bros....t(a)Mar. 7 | Pniliups-sones..{(k)Mar. 23 | Underwood Elliott. Mar, ll 
Am. International ..July 24 | Clark Equip. ......Feb. 24] Gon" outdoor inne A Manhat. Shirt..t(k)Jan. 7 | Phillips Petro ..... Mar. 1U | Union Bag & P....Feb. 14 
Am. Investm. (ill.).Feb. 6 | Cleve. Graphite ...Feb. 13] Gen" printing Ink. “Feb. 95 | Maracaibo Oil .....Feb. Phoenix Hos...*(m)Feb. 19 | Union Carbide sete 17 
Am. Locomot. ..7(m)Mar. 12 | Climax Molybd. ...Mar. 14] qo" Ry. Signal.. 93 | Marine Midland....Feb, 2 | Pillsbury Flour.*(e)Aug. 5 | Union Oil of Calif. Feb. 25 
| Cluett Peab’d..t(m)Feb. 14] By ty & Ut. g | Marshall Field ...Feb. 17 | Pittsburgh Coal ...Feb. 12 | Union Premier.t(m)June 23 
Am. Mach. & Met..Mar, 8 | Coca-Cola .........Mar. 13] Gen” Refractories...Feb, 28 | Martin (Glenn L.)..Feb, 24 | Pitts. Coke & Iron.Jan. 27 | Union Tank ...t(m)Mar, 11 
Mar. 3 | Colgate-Palm...¢(m)Mar. 31 | Shoe (j)Dec. 1 | Martin-Parry . -t(h)Nov. 24 | Pitts. Forgings ....Mar. 5 | Unit. Air Lines....Mar. 19 
Am. News ....{(m)Feb. 21 | Collins & Aik..t(b)Apr. 15 | Gen’ telephone Feb, 28 | Masonite Corp. Sep. 29 Pitts, Screw ......Mar. 19 | Unit. Aircraft .....Mar, 10 
Am. Power & Lt...May 1 | Colorado Fuel.. a ~ 12 | Gen. Theatres Eq...Apr. 7 | Master Elec. ..t(m)Mar. 5) Pitts. Steel ....... 4 31] Unit. Biscuit ....Mar. 20 
Am. Rad.&Std. San.Mar. 5 | Col. Sox Gen. Time Anste.. “Mar. 22 | Mathieson Alkali...Jan. 29 — CO. Apr. 22 | Unit. Carbon ...,.Feb. 18 
An Rolling Mill. .Beb. 10 | Col. Gas & Elec. Gen. Tire & RiikiJan’ 20 | May Dept. St..t(a)Apr. 2 ymouth Oil 24] Un. Carr Fastener.Mar. 3 
Am. Safety “Razor... Mar. 12 | Columbia Pict... -3(f)Sep. 19 | Gittette Maytag Co. ...... Mar. 18 Pend Creek Poosh. | Gaited Comm. 
Am. Seating .......Feb. os — 7 | Gimbel Bros.. tia) Mar. 81 Corp. r. Unit. Drug yy 3 
Am. 17 | Comm, Inv. ‘Tr.t(m)Feb. 4 | Glidden Co. ...#(3)Dec. 80 | Mecraw Elec.’ Mar. 14 | Procor & Gamt(t | Drewond 33 
Am. Smelting .7(m)Mar. Seivents Feb, 21 | Gobel (Adolf)..*(j)Jan. 2 | 
Am. Snuff .....*(m)Feb, 24 | Comm’! Solvents ...Feb. 31 | Goebel Brewing....Mar. 4 McGraw-Hill ......Feb. 18 ublic Serv. N, J..Jan.‘15 | Unit. Engin. ..t(m)Mar. 21 
Am. Steel Fdrs..t(1)Jan, 23 Commonw’th Ed. ..Feb. 30 | Goodrich(B.F. )t(miFeb. 3 McIntyre Porcu..t(c)May 22 | Pullman, Ine, Mar. 21 | Unit. Fruit .......Feb. 10 
Am. Stores ....7(m) 4 | Commonw’th & So. .Jan. G’dyear T.&R..¢(m)Feb. 17 | McKesson _..... $(f)Mar. 8| Pure ..... (m) Mar. 3 | Unit. Gas Imp.....Mar. 31 
Am. Stove .....--.-Mar. Gotham Hose..+(m)Feb. 11 | McLellan yy 3 | Unit. Merch.. 14 
Am. Sug. “*(m)Mar. 9 Graham-Paige .....Mar. 24 Shoe. 12 Gem. of Am. Feb. 

& Tel. Mar. 8| Cons. Clear ...... Feb. 7 | Granby Cooper.t(m)Feb. 25 | xengel Co. ... far. 18 | R.-K.-O. .......(n) Apr. 22 

‘am. Tobacco ..’(n)Mar. 3 | Cons. Copper...*(m)May 31 Merch. & Min.... “Feb. 3 | Raybestos-Manh. .. 20 

Am. Type Fadrs..7(c)May 20 | Cons. Edison ...... Feb. 24 ar. 3 | Mesta Machine.*(m)Feb. 28 | Rayonier, Inc...t(d)July 10 | Ind. Alco. June 


‘Am, Viscose ...t(m)May 20 | Cons. Film Indust..Mar. 5 | Grant (W.T.)..+(a)Mar. 10 | yriami Cooper..*(m)Apr. 2| Real Silk Hos. (m) Feb. 310. S. Leather...t(j)Jan. 28 


- Gt. No. Iron 0.*(m)Jan. 28 

Am. Water Wks....Mar. 31 | Cons. Laundries ...Feb. 19 Mid-Cont. Pet. ...Apr. 10 | Reliable Stores ....Mar.17]| U. S. Pipe&F. “#(m)Jan . 33 
‘Am. Woolen ..*(m)Feb. 18 | Cons. Oil Apr. 14 Apr. 25 | Midland Steel ....Apr. 4 | Reliance Mfg. ..... Jan. 31 | 8. Play. C’d.t(m) Mar. 28 
‘Am. Zinc, Lead ...Mar.17 | Consolid’n Coal ....Mar. 23 anne (a) Mar. $4 | Minn.-Honeywell ..Feb. 27 | Reming’n Rand.t(c)June 21 | Plywood.t(d)July 2% 
Anaconda Copper ..Mar, 24 | Container Corp..... Feb. 26 yao oun ‘Airee® Pa. r. <6 | Minn.-Moline “or 20 | Reo Motor Car..... Apr. 27/U. S. Realty...... Feb. 23 
Anaconda W. & C..Apr. Cont. Baking ..... Jan. 31 | Mission Corp. ..... 19 | Republic Steel ....Jan. 22 | U. §. Rubber..t(m)Feb. 7 
‘Anchor Hocking GlMar. 28] Cont. Can ........ Feb. 17 H nta’mo Sug.t(1)Dec. 28 | Mohawk Carpet. +(mi Fob, 6 | Revere Cop, & Br..Mar. 17 | U. §. Smelt’g.§(m) Mar. 20 
Andes Copper ..... Mar. 31 | Gont.-Diamond Fib.Apr. 9 a pe -Feb. 19 | Monsanto Chem. ...Mar. 4 | Reynolds Metals ...Mar.13| 17 §. Steel......- Jan. 28 
‘A. P. W. Pap.tif)Sep. 23 | Cont. Ins. ....¢(m)Feb. 18 (e)June 2 | Montgomery-W...(a)Mar. 18 | Reynolds Spr...t(ijNov. 24| Tobacco.*(m)Feb. 12 
‘Archer-Daniels..t(f)Sep. Cont. Motors...t(j)Dec. 24 ton Watch... ..Mar. 18 | Morrell (John) ..t(j)Jan. 10 | Reynolds Tob...*(m)Jan. 16 | Unit. Stocky’ds.t (j)Dec. 24 
Armour (Ill.) ..*(j)Dee. 30 | Cont. Oil ........ Apr. 2 -Walker.... Feb. | Motor Products..¢(f)Sep. 25 | Richfield Oil ..... Univ. Cyclops St...Mar. 19 
Armstrong Corki(m)Mar. 17 | Cont. Steel ....... Feb. 10 = Co. of Am.+(j)Dec. 27 Motor Wheel....t(f)Sep. 16 | Ritter Dental ..... Universal Weaf..*(f)Sep. 15 
Arnold Const.. Tee. 18 | Copperweld Steel...fan. 30 ayes Mfg. ....¢(i)Jan. 5 | Mueller Brass..t(k)Jan. 14 | Roan Antelope.. $itvoet 16 Vadsco Sales ...... ay 2 
‘Artloom Corp. ....Feb. 11 | Corn Products ....-Mar, 7 | Hazel-Atlas Glass..Mar. 5 | Mullins BEER. csnenk Jan. 21 | Ruberoid .......... Feb. 17 | Vanadium Corp. + (m) Mar. 17 
‘Assoc. Dry G..+(a)Mar. 26 | Coty, Inc. ....+(m)Mar. 21 | Hecker Prod....t(f)Sep. 8 | Munsingwear...t(m)Feb. 17 | Rustless Iron & St..Jan. 20 | Van Norman M. T..Mar. 29 
‘Associates Invest....Feb. 20 | Coty Internat’l.*(m)June 9 | Helme (G.W.).*(m)Feb. 10 | urphy (G.C.).*(m)Feb. 14 | Safeway Stores.t(m)Jan. 29 Van Raalte ....... me 28 
Atlantic Guilt « Crane Co. ....¢(m)Mar. 7 | Hercules Motors..... Mar. 18 | Murray Corp...t(h)Nov. 19 | St. Joseph Vim) 34 Vick Chemical..t(f)Sep. 2 
West Indies ....Feb. 6 | Cream of Wheat....Feb. 24 | Hercules Powder....Jan. 27 | Myers & Bro...t(j)Dec. 23 | Savage Arms ..... Victor Chem. Wks..Mar. 5 
Atlantic Refining ..Jan. 28 | Crosley Corp. ..... Mar. 14 | Hershey Chocolate..Mar. 7 | Nash-Kelvinator.t(i)Dec. 5 | Schenley Distil’s. $a. 31 Va.-Caro. Chem.*(f) Aug. 25 
Atlas Corp. ....... Feb. 26 | Crown Cork & Seal.Mar. 26 | Hinde & Dauch....Mar. 23 | Nat. Acme ...... Feb. 24 | Scott Paper ...... 17 | Va. Iron Coal & C.Feb. 3 
* Atlas Powder ...... Jan. 31 | Crown Zell’bach.t(d)July 25 | Hires (Chas.E.).t(i)Dec. 2] Nat. Auto Fibres.. 5 Ang 21 | Seab’d Oil (Del.). Mee. 28 | Vulean Detinning...Mar. 11 
Atlas Tack .......- Feb. 28 | Cru’ble Steel...¢(m)Feb. 13 | Holland Furnace....Mar. 13 | Nat. Biscuit ...... Feb. 17 | Seagrave .......... Mar. 8 | Waldorf System ..Mar. 3 
Austin, Nichols.§(d)June 24 | Cuban-Am. Sug.*(i)Dec. 19 | Hollander (A.).t(m)Feb. 24] Nat. Can .....-- iMar. 5 | Sears Roebuck. Mar. 26 Walgreen Co...+(i)Nov. 24 
‘Aviation Corp... (k)Feb. 24 | Cudahy Packg..*(j)Dec. 23 | Holly Sugar....*(c)May 29 | Nat. Cash Reg..... Mar. 13 | Servel, Inc. ....%(j)Dec. 18 | Walker- G. & W.t(h)Oct. 30 
Baldwin Locomot...Feb. 19 | Cuneo Press ...... Mar. 17 | Homestake M..t(m)Feb. 28 | Nat. Cylinder Gas..Feb. 21 Sharon Steel .....Beb. 24 Walworth Co. ..... Feb. 20 
Barber Asphalt ...Mar. 31] Curtis Publishing...Mar. 27 | Houdaille-Hershey..Mar. 4] Nat. Dairy ...+(m)Mar. 11 | Sharp & Dohme.. a 10 | Ward Baking ...... Feb. 4 
Barker Bros. .....- Feb. 14 | Curtiss-Wright ....Mar. 21 | Household Fin. ...Feb. 5 | Nat. Dept. Strs.t(a)Apr. 10 | Shattuck .......... 7 | Warner Bros...t(h)Nov. 28 
Barnsdall (Oil) 2 | Cutler-Hammer ....Feb. 20 | Houston Of] ...... Feb. 24 | Nat. Distillers ...Feb. 17 | Sheaffer Pen. Apr. 15 | Warren Bros.{*(m) Apr. 24 
Bath Iron Works. . 7 | Davega Stores..+(c)June 5 | Howe Sound ..... Feb. Nat. Enamel...t(m)Mar. 17 | Shell Union Oil....Apr. 1 | Warren Fadry...¢(m)Mar. 5 
Bayuk Cigars ..... Mar. 20 | Davison Chem...t(f)Sep. 5 | Hudson & Manh....Jan. 23] Nat. Gypsum ....Feb. 27 | Silver King Mines..Feb. 17 | Washington Gas*(m)Feb. 7 
Beatrice Cream.t(b) Apr. 14 | Decca Remade -Mar. 24 | Hudson Bay M’ing.Mar. 24] Nat. Lead ...t(m)Feb. 28 | Simmons Co....+(m) Mar. ” Waukesha Mot..t(g)Oct. 2 
Beech-Nut Packing.Mar.11 | Deere & .*(j)Jan. 28 | Hudson Motor ..... Mar. 28 | Nat. Malleable ...Mar. 7| Simonds Saw ..... = Wayne Pump...t(k)Feb. 4 
Belding Hemingway.Feb. 13 Deisel-Wem, “-Gil....Feb. 13 | "Hupp Motor ;.... Aug. & | Nat. Oil Prod.t(m)Feb. 18 | Skelly Oil ....... Webster Eisenlohr..Feb. 25 
Bendix Aviation.t(i)Dec. 22 | Detroit Edison ....Jan. 20 | Indian Ref. ...*(m) Apr. Nat. Pwr. & Lt....May 19 | Sloss-Sheffield. (mi Mar, 10 Wesson Oil ....t(h)Oct. 23 
Benef. Ind. Loan...Feb. 18 | Devoe & Rayn.+(k)Jan. 30 | Industrial Rayon....Jan. 28 | National Steel ....Mar. 10 | Smith-Corona. -t(f)Sep. 15 | W. Va. Pulp...t(j)Dec. 23 
Best & Co..... +(a)Feb. 11 | Diamond Match....Mar. 3 | Ingersoll- -Rand.* (mi) AD. 2] Nat. Supply ..... Feb. 21 | Smith (A. 0.).(g)Oct. 17 | West. Auto Sup...Feb. 3 
Bethlehem Steel ...Jan. 30 | Diamond T Motor..Apr. 1 | Inland Steel ...... 30 | Nat. Tea ..... .-..-Mar. 4] Snider Packing.*(c)May 12 | Western Union ...Feb. 14 
Bigelow-San’fd. ¢(m)Feb. 4] Distill-Seagr....t(g)Oct. 21 | Inspiration Cop. * (mh Mar. 8 | Natomas Co. ...... Mar. 13 | Socony-Vacuum.*(m) Apr. 29 | Westinghouse Air...Feb. 5 
Black & -Decker.t(i)Dec. 24 | Dixie-Vortex ...... Mar. 7 | Interchemical ...... Mar. 24 | Nehi Corp. ....... Feb. 5] S. Am. Gold & Pl.June 16 | Westinghouse Elec...Jan. 27 
Blaw-Knox ...¢(m)Feb. 26 | Doehler Die ....... = 13 | Intercont. Rub. tim) Apr. 9 | Neisner Bros...+(m)Feb. 24 | Southeast. Greyh’nd.Mar. 30 | Weston El. Instr....Mar. 19 
Bliss & Laughlin. . .Jan. 27 | Dome Mines ...... Jan. 25 | Interlake Iron ....Feb. 6 | Newberry St...*(m)Mar. 10 | 8. P. Rico Sug.*(i)Nov. 25 | Westvaco Chlorine...Mar. 6 
Bloomingdale...¢(a)Apr. 4 | Douglas Aicer... .(k)Feb. 24 | Int. Business M...Mar. 17 | Newmont Mfg. ....Mar.17 | So. Calif. Edison...Feb. 14 | Wheeling Steel ....Jan. 29 
Boeing Airplane....Mar. 21 | Dow Chemical. -t(e)July 28 | Int. Harvester..*(j)Feb. 25 Newport Indust. ...Mar. 11 | South’n Nat. Gas..Mar. 24} White Dental ....Mar. 31 
Bohn Alum. & Br..Mar. 20 | Dresser Mfg. ...... Feb. 28 | Int. Merc. Mar.*(m)May 10 Newport News Sparks-With’ton. +(f)Sep. 8 | White Motor...t(m)Mar. 6 
Ben Amik .cccsesss Feb. 26 | Dunhill Int’l..*(m)Mar. 30 | Int. Min.& Chm.t(f)Sep. 12 Shipbl. ....*(m)July 28 | Spear & Co...¢(m)Mar. 18 | White Rock ...... Mar. 24 
Bond Stores...*(m)Mar. 28 | Duplan Silk....¢(e)Aug. 18 | Int. Nickel ......Mar.18 | N. Y. Air Brake...Feb. 14 | Spencer-Kell’g..t(h)Nov. 25 | White Sewing Mch.Apr. 15 
Borden Co. ...*(m)Mar. 10 | du Pont de Nem....Feb. 3 | Int. . eae Apr. 15 | N. Y. C. Saati. — 17 | Sperry Corp....¢(m)Mar. 27 | Wilcox Oil & Gas..Mar. 3 
Borg-Warner ...... Mar. 28 | Eastern Air Lines..Mar. 20 | Int. Salt mee 26 zs » A Tae 2| Spicer Mfg.....t(h)Dec. 1 | Willys-Overland.t(i) Dec. 12 
Bower Roll. Bear..Feb. 28 | East. Roll Mill....Mar.11 | Int. Shoe ..... t(k)Jan. 2 7, Shipbuilding. Mar. 7 | Spiegel, Inc. .....Jan. 31 | Wilson & Co...*(j)Jan. 13 
Brewing Corp...t(i)Nov. 12 | Eastman Kod..t(m)Mar. 13 | Int. Silver ........ —_ 7 Noblitt- Sparks ....Feb. 3 | Square D_ .......Feb. 19 | Wood (Gar) Indust.Mar. 4 
Bridgeport Brass ..Mar. 5| Eaton Mfg. ...... Feb. 25 | Int. Tel & Tel..... 7 | No. Am. Aviation..Apr. 1 | Squibb ........(f)Nov. 22 | Woodward Iron ....Feb. 10 
Briggs Mfg. ...... Apr. 14 | Edison Br. St. Squire, 23 | Interst. Dnt. St. Ey ag 16 | No. Am. Co. -Mar. 18 | Standard Brands....Feb. 6 | Woolw’th(F.W.)*(m) Feb. 10 
Briggs & Stratton..Feb. 24 | Elec. Auto-Lite....Feb. 24 | Intertype Corp. ....Mar. 7 | Northwest Airl.. .* (Sep. 7 | Stand. Gas & El...Mar. 14 | Worthington Pump..Mar. 24 
Bristol-Myers ...... Mar. 7 | Elec. Boat.. . *(m) Mar. 24 | Island Creek Coal..Jan. 28 | Norwalk Tire....¢(i)Nov. 19 | Stand. Oil of Calif..Apr. 14 | Wright Aeronaut...Apr. 10 
B’klyn Union Gas..Mar. 7 | Elec. 4. Mus. “L* (i) Nov. 11 | Jarvis (W.B.)..*(f)Feb. 28 | Norwich Pharmacal. -Feb. 24 | Stand. Oil Ind. +(m) Mar. 26 | Wrigley (Wm. Jr.).Mar. 11 
Brown Shoe ...t(j)Nov. 24 | Elec. & Lt...May 30 | Jewel Tea ....f(m)Feb. 38 | Ohio Oil ......... Mar. 21 | Stand. 0i1 N. J.*(m)May 14 | Yale & ‘Towne....Mar. 27 
Brunswick-Balke ...Mar. 24 | Elec. hen B..*(m)Feb. 24 ag? ge ay -..-Mar. 11 | Oliver Farm...*(m)Mar. 14 | Stan. Oil Ohio.*(m)Mar. 29 | Yellow Truck .....Feb. 21 
Bucyrus-Erie...¢(m)Mar. 4] El Paso Nat. Gas..Feb. 19 | Joy Mfg. -t(i)Dec. 3 | Omnibus Corp.t(m)Apr. 23 | Starrett (L. 8.).¢(f) Aug. 25 Young Spring..t(g)Mar. 24 


Budd Mfg. .......Mar. 18 | Endicott-J’son..¢(k)Jan. 13 Kalameeoo 8 Stove....Mar. 4 Oppenheim Coll..t(g)Sep 13 | Sterling Products...Feb. 21 | Youngstown Sheet..Jan. 27 
Budd Wheel ....-.Mar. 17 | Engineers Pub. Sv..Feb. 8 | Kaufman D. St.*(m)Mar. 7| Otis Elevator -++-Mar, 21 | Stewart-Warner ....Mar. 10 | Youngs, St. Dr.t(m)Feb. 20 


Rullard Co. ...¢(m)Mar. 3 | {Equitable Bldg.t(d)June 12 | Kayser (Jul.)...¢(f)Sep. 8 | Otis Steel ..... -Feb. 7 | Stokely Bros. .*(e Aug. 26 | Zenith Radio...t(d)June 5 
Bulova Watch..t(c)July 3 | Eureka Vacuum.t(g)Feb. 12 | Kelsey-Hayes ..t(e)Mar. 10 | Outb’d Marine. * (ij) Dee. 2 | Stone & Webster. 8 Zonite 28 
*Reports only annually. +Reports only semi-annually. tReports quarterly, but Po year is other + the calendar yea: $Reports three ti 1 I hip. 
ALPHABETICAL FOOTNOTES FOR FISCAL YEARS: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 21 (bh) Feb, 3; (c) Mar. 31; "ay Apr. 30; (e) May "31: “t) June Par ae 31; 
(h) Aug. 31; (1) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 31: (&) Nov. 30; (m) Dec. 31; (mn) irregular er uncertain. 
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MARKET PATTERNS 
DURING WARTIME 


Comparisons with the market record of 1914-1919 
are helpful in demonstrating some of the influ- 
ences which are characteristic of a war economy. 
But differences in circumstances and background 


should be recognized. 


By George H. Dimon 


he action of the stock market in 

the months preceding the dram- 
atic events of early December and in 
the few weeks which have passed 
since declaration of war with the 
Axis powers has been quite similar 
to the course of prices in the early 
months of 1917. Since the bear mar- 
ket of 1917 lasted for almost an en- 
tire year, it would be easy to argue 
by analogy that the recent decline still 
has a considerable distance to go be- 
fore there is any definite turn in the 
tide. But there is no basis for assum- 
ing a valid parallel without allowance 
for the differences in the backgrounds 
of the two periods before the avowal . 
of a full belligerent status by the 
United States in World Wars I and 
II. A study of events over a period 


of five years from 1914 to 1919 is 
helpful in obtaining a better under- 
standing of the present situation in the 
markets. 

There are important differences as 
well as similarities. The closing of 
the Stock Exchange from August to 
December, 1914, was necessitated by 
a great wave of foreign liquidation of 
American securities. The problem of 
foreign liquidation since the beginning 
of the present war has been relatively 
minor. The amount of foreign hold- 
ings hanging over our markets has 
been much smaller, and in World 
War II, the sales have proceeded in 
an orderly and gradual manner under 
the control of the governments con- 
cerned, mainly Great Britain. 

However, the outstanding dissimi- 
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larity lies in the fact that 1915 and 
1916 were years of strong and active 
bull markets, while the trend has been 
predominantly downward ever since 
the abortive rise which occurred on 
the outbreak of war in September, 
1939. 

Profits of American industrial cor- 
poration soared on a huge volume 
of war orders from the Allied govern- 
ments, and taxes were low. Thus, 
despite the fact that the market was 
generally rather conservative in its 
appraisal of war earnings, and price- 
earnings ratios were low, the upward 
trend of stock prices was maintained 
with only minor interruptions from 
December, 1914, to the late autumn of 
1916. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the major part of the 1915-16 


TRENDS OF INDUSTRIAL STOCKS—WORLD WARS I AND II 
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bull market advance took place in 


1915. 


There were several reasons for the 
hesitancy which appeared from time 
to time in the markets of 1916, includ- 
ing occasional “peace scares” and the 
increasing evidence of the effects of 
rising costs upon profit margins. But 
the danger of involvement of this 
country as an active belligerent in the 
war was probably a more potent re- 
straining influence. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the market 
turned weak on every occasion of in- 
creased strain in German-American 


_ relations resulting from “incidents” 


in Germany’s submarine warfare. It 
is further borne out by the action of 
the market early in 1917 on the an- 
nouncement that Germany had adopt- 
ed a policy of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare. 

The bear market of 1917 represent- 
ed fundamentally a severe readjust- 
ment from peacetime business condi- 
tions—in so far as this country was 
concerned—to a full war economy. 
This readjustment especially 
drastic because relatively little of the 
disruption of normal activity which 
inevitably arises from active partici- 
pation in war took effect before the 
entry of the United States on the side 
of the Allies. 

The War Industries Board (with 
powers of wartime control over busi- 
ness encompassing functions which 
are now divided among the OPM, 
SPAB and other agencies) was not 


COMING ARTICLES 
Can Stocks Advance on 


Declining Earnings?» 
Good War Outlook for 


Selected Auto Accessories 


established until July 28, 1917, and 
it was not until the spring of 1918 
that the conservation and priorities 
divisions began serious consideration 
of various industries for the purpose 
of curtailment in order to save labor 
and materials for the war effort. Ex- 
cess profits taxes were legislated in 
1917 but imposts comparable to those 
in effect since 1940 were not levied 
until the following year. 

In addition to the effects of new 
taxes, which were enacted in October, 
1917, and other evidences of the re- 
strictive influence of a war economy 
on corporate profits, the market suf- 
fered from adverse war news in the 
late months of 1917. The record of 
the markets in 1918 shows that the 
fortunes of war became the outstand- 
ing influence in the fluctuations of 
stock prices. Strong German offen- 
sives in March and May of that year 


were accompanied by slumps on the © 


Stock Exchange. In June, when the 


war news took a more favorable turn, 
stocks began to discount the ultimate 


Allied victory. The markets con- 
tinued strong until shortly before the 
armistice, advancing on the steadily 
increasing evidence that the German 
military machine was cracking. The 
market declined from November, 
1918, to February, 1919, discounting 
the end of the war boom in American 
business, but enjoyed a strong ad- 
vance—which continued until Novem- 
ber of that year in the industrial 
stocks—when it became evident that 
business was to experience a post-war 
boom engendered largely by the in- 
crease in residential building needed 
to alleviate a serious housing sho.tage. 
(FW, September 10, 17 and 24.) 

The chart on page 3 shows the 
trends of the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages for World Wars I and II, 
starting in each case approximately 
two months before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. Although this 
affords a convenient basis for the 
comparison of market movements in 
the two periods, it should be recog- 
nized that there are far reaching dis- 
similarities in the timing of a number 
of important new influences affecting 
our economy. 

It is difficult to say just when the 
United States entered upon a war 
economy, since the change from a 
peacetime basis has come by degrees, 
but the legislation enacted in June 
and July of 1940, providing for a 

(Please turn to page 24) 


A “VICTORY AUTO” ON THE WAY? 


anuary 15, 1942 is an important 

date for the auto industry. On 
that day, Washington officials will sit 
down with industry leaders to discuss 
the future of automobile production 
—America’s topflight symbol of the 
assembly line technique. 

Under present circumstances, it is 
difficult to foretell with accuracy what 
is going to happen within a fortnight. 
But it can be said that Government 
agencies concerned with the war effort 
are considering production of a “Vic- 
tory Auto.” According to prelimin- 
ary plans, five “independent” pas- 
senger car builders would be asked to 
combine their quotas after January 
1 and have one model produced at 
one plant. Companies involved would 
be Hudson, Nash, Packard, Stude- 
baker and Willys. 

Briefly, the idea is to divide aggre- 


gate output among these units in ac- 
cordance with their share of total 
production. Each manufacturer could 
then use his own name in conjunction 
with the finished product; for ex- 
ample, “Studebaker Victory Car,” 
Willys Victory Car,” “Packard Vic- 
tory Car,” etc. 

Theory behind the suggestion is 
that since production is slated to be 
cut so sharply by the end of January, 
it will be impracticable in the extreme 
for each of these smaller builders to 
turn out individual models. And by 
following through with this plan for 
a “Victory Auto,” each company 
would at least be able to keep its 
name before the motoring public. 

As mentioned before, however, this 
plan remains in the possibility stage. 
After all, the Government is proceed- 
ing on the assumption that crude rub- 


ber from the Far East will no longer 
be available. And without rubber 
it is conceivable that civilian auto pro- 
duction will be stopped entirely. 

Present curtailment orders call for 
a 75 per cent reduction in January, 
1942, output as contrasted with the 
like month a year ago. If the February 
comparative is slashed to 95 per cent 
of the original base, that would mean 
a total of only 16,400 cars for the 
five companies. 

From an investment standpoint, it 
will hardly be significant whether or 
not the “Victory Auto” idea is 
adopted. For the current situation is 
such that future operations in the in- 
dustry will be largely conditioned by 
the rapidity with which plant conver- 
sions are effected—and the extent at 
which arms shipments are possible in 
the months to come. 
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FEDERAL OPERATION COMES— 


What 


Consequences 


for Rail 
Investors? 


nder the Government’s far reach- 
U ing wartime powers, opera- 
tion of the railroads could be taken 
over from the private managements 
at any time. Thus far there has been 
no indication pointing to any such 
drastic change in their status. In 
fact, there have been several develop- 
ments suggesting that this step will 
not be taken unless it should become 
imperative. The Administration’s 
handling of the recent wage dispute, 
in which several union leaders made 
a direct play for government opera- 
tion, gave evidence of a strong pref- 
erence for private operation. The 
railroads’ operating record has shown 
such a high degree of efficiency that 
there seems to be no justification for 
a change on practical grounds. How- 
ever, it is conceivable that a trans- 
portation emergency might arise be- 
fore the end of the war, or that some- 
thing else might happen to precipitate 
a transfer of managerial control to 
officers of the Government. Assum- 
ing that this seemingly remote pos- 
sibility should finally materialize, 
what would be the position of the 
holder of railroad securities? 


EARNINGS GUARANTEE? 


It is scarcely possible to imagine 
that the property of railroad security 
owners would be taken out of their 
hands, even temporarily, without com- 
pensation. The most likely form of 
reimbursement is a guarantee of earn- 
ings. The basis of such a guarantee 
is a matter of conjecture, but there 
are precedents which give an indica- 
tion of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

The British railroads have been 
“hired” by the Government for the 


duration of the war and one year ‘ 


thereafter at an annual rental (guar- 
anteed net revenues) of 43 million 
pounds sterling. This compares with 
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In the event that the Government should take over 
operation of the railroads, precedents suggest that there 
would be a guarantee of earnings which would support 


higher prices for the majority of rail securities. 


a rental of £48 million in World War 
I, The net return to the railroad 
companies is complicated by several 
factors, including the cost of repair- 
ing war damage, which is insured 
only 50 per cent by the Government. 
The most significant point is that the 
rental appears to have been based 
upon average earnings for the years 
1935-1937. 

To this extent, the plan is similar to 
that adopted in this country when 
the Government took over the Amer- 
ican railroads in December, 1917. 
Each railroad was guaranteed the 
average annual operating income for 
the three years ended June 30, 1917. 
Railway operating income was calcu- 
lated after deduction of joint facility 
and equipment rents and all taxes 
except war taxes. To these amounts 
the railroads would add “other in- 


Buy defense bonds or stamps 
today. Buy every 
day if you can. But buy 
them on a regular basis. 


come” (non-operating income) and 
deduct war taxes, interest and other 
fixed charges. The result would. be 
net income under government opera- 
tion, assuming that net railway oper- 
ating incorhe failed to exceed the 
guarantee. 


BASE PERIOD 


A similar formula based upon earn- 
ings of three years prior to the entry 
of the United States into the war as 
an active belligerent would be a logi- 
cal financial pattern assuming that the 
further development of a war econ- 
omy should ultimately necessitate 
government operation. The base 
period selected would importantly af- 
fect the return to rail investors, es- 
pecially since 1938 was a year of 
drastic decline in railroad earnings. 
As there was substantial and progres- 
sive improvement in each of the years 
following 1938, a base period consist- 
ing of the three calendar years 1939- 
1941 would establish a very satisfac- 
tory average. However, let us as- 
sume that a less favorable base period 
were adopted, viz., the three years 
ended June 30, 1941. 

In this period, the average net op- 
erating income for all Class I roads 
was $647.5 million; net income avail- 
able for fixed charges was about $800 
million, and net income for stockhold- 
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ers approximately $150 million. Ex- 
cess profits taxes (if any) and pos- 
sibly the 7 per cent corporate surtax 
would have to be deducted. The net 
result would represent a sharp re- 
duction from the estimated net income 
of close to $500 million for 1941, but 
it would approximate the average of 
1939 and 1940 earnings. During most 
of these two years, railroad bonds 
and stocks sold at substantially higher 
prices than those currently prevailing. 

Rough estimates of earnings per 
share under this formula for a num- 
ber of representative railroads are as 
follows: Atchison, $2.75; C. & O., 
$4.00; Great Northern, $4.50; Louis- 
ville & Nashville, $9.00; New York 
Central, $1.50; Pennsylvania, $2.70; 
Southern Pacific, $3.00; Southern, 
$4.50; Union Pacific, $6.70. Roads 
which made a relatively slow come- 
back from the 1938 slump, such as 
the Pennsylvania anthracite carriers, 
would be in a much less favorable po- 
sition under the guarantee. 


SHARE PRICES? 


A less favorable base period might, 
of course, be selected, but any formula 
that could be defended as equitable 
would support higher prices than 
those currently quoted for the major- 
ity of medium grade and speculative 
rail securities. The average earnings 
option under the excess profits tax 
employs a four-year base period from 
1936 through 1939. Average net 
railway operating income for this per- 
iod was about $555 million. This 
would indicate inadequate fixed 
charges for the industry as a whole. 
However, it should be recognized that 
a large part of the fixed charge total 
for the industry represents unpaid in- 
terest on defaulted bonds of roads in 
reorganization. Even at the 1936-39 
level, a sizeable number of carriers 
would be able to report substantial 
earnings available for their equities. 

All such calculations are necessarily 
theoretical, but they show that the 
bugaboo of government operation has 
been exaggerated. In relation to 
prevailing quotations, which discount 
all sorts of threats, real and imagin- 
ary, it appears that a reasonable finan- 
cial formula for government opera- 
tion might bring about a good rally 
in the rail list. However, rail man- 
agements have planned so effectively 
against possible transportation emer- 
gencies in a war economy that the 
“threat” of a repetition of World 
War I experience seems rather re- 
mote. 


12 STOCKS ATTRACTIVE 
FOR WAR OR PEACE 


Indicated group yield is in excess of 74 per cent. Com- 
panies are strategically situated to maintain activities at 
good levels in normal peace times as well as during the war. 


hw effort will be made to have 
“peacetime business” companies 
share as much as possible in the man- 
ufacture of materials essential to war- 
fare. But many enterprises are so 
fundamentally situated as to make it 
impossible for them to be converted to 
armament production, while at the 
same time they are facing the prospect 
of their normal activities contracting 
sharply because of inability to secure 
needed raw materials. Such situations 
obviously should be avoided by the 
average investor, and favor accorded 
the shares of companies able to oper- 
ate at satisfactory levels in an all-out 
war economy as well as in more nor- 
mal times. The tabulation below con- 
tains twelve issues of that type. 


WAR PREPARATIONS 


Some of the companies represented 
in this group have had to make virtu- 
ally no plant changes in order to as- 
sume an important role in turning 
out strategic materials for the war. 
Others have had to re-tool or re- 
equip, in varying degree. But all are 
now a part of the country’s vast war 
machine, and appear assured of a 
good volume of business in the sev- 


eral years ahead, as well as in the 
peace years to follow. 

Yields range from about 5% per 
cent upwards, and respective com- 
panies should have little difficulty in 
earning an amount at least sufficient 


‘to support their 1941 rates of pay- 


ment. The group as a whole provides 
an indicated average yield of about 
7% per cent, thereby combining a 
comparatively liberal income with 
prospects of capital appreciation upon 
the appearance of general market im- 
provement. 


HIGH AVERAGE FOR 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


$5,000 individual deposit insur- 

ance limit fully protects 981 of 
each 1,000 depositors in insured 
banks, according to a survey made 
public by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Data submitted to 
the Corporation by 13,434 insured 
commercial banks, a few months ago, 
showed FDIC’s potential liability un- 
der the $5,000 limit to be about $26 
billlion. 


COMMON STOCK: 
American Smelting ............ 
Bethiobem 
Climax Molybdenum .......... 
Electric Storage Battery...... 
Food Machinery .............. 
General 
Kennecott Copper ............ 
Standard Oil (N. J.).......... 
Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 


A DIVIDEND GROUP FOR WAR OR PEACE 


Earnings Dividends 
Year —TInterim—— Paid Recent 
1940 1940 194] 1941 Price Yield 


$2.38 a$1.77 a$1.93 $2.00 37 5.4% 
2.84 a2.12 a2.35 $s 
4.21 b212 »b2.29 3.50 39 90 

14.04 a972 a6.40 6.00 60 10.0 
416 a291 a3.12 200 37 54 
2.40 al.88 a2.50 320 42 76 
2.39 b0.85 b1.83 

c3.70 175 31 5.6 
195 a1.29 a1.30 140 26 54 

e4.05 eb2.29 eb2.20 
4.54 2.50 42 6.20 
3.03 al.88 a3.48 


a—First nine months. b--First six months, -—Years ended Sept. 30. e—Before depletion. 
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here were a number of years 

during the depression when 
American Tel. & Tel. failed to earn 
its $9 per share annual dividend. On 
a parent company basis, these were 
the years 1932 through 1935, and 
1938 (consolidated figures for the 
Bell System as a whole have been 
available only since 1933). Despite 
the company’s large surplus account 
and very strong financial position, 
many were the predictions that a re- 
duction in the dividend was immi- 
nent. All of these proved to be false, 
and it is quite possible that any such 
statement made now would be equally 
false. However, it is worthwhile to 
examine the factors affecting the com- 
pany’s dividend policy now as com- 
pared with those prevailing during the 
depression. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


To start with, there are two very 
important factors whose influence is 
much more favorable now than was 
the case some years ago. For one 
thing, the number of telephones in 
service is not only rising (rather 
than falling, as during the early 
Nineteen-thirties) but the extent of 
the gains in recent months has been 
record-breaking. New peaks will be 
attained this year by the number of 
calls made, and also in revenues, and 
these trends should continue into 
1942. 

Furthermore, any pessimistic com- 
mentary on the dividend at present 
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Present $9 rate appears in no im- 
mediate danger, though higher taxes 
may eventually bring some reduction. 


would have to be made against a back- 
ground of earnings which exceed the 
existing rate of disbursements by a 
good margin, whereas in 1934 the 
system’s profit was more than $3 a 
share under the $9 rate. It is es- 
timated that consolidated earnings 
will total some $10.50 a share this 
year, or about $196 million. Since 
this sum is $28 million in excess of 
the dividend requirement, taxes and 
other costs can rise sufficiently to re- 
duce final net earnings by more than 
14 per cent before it would be neces- 
sary to draw upon surplus to main- 
tain the $9 annual payment. 

Looking first at the tax angle, it is 
certain that the company’s tax bur- 
den will be very materially increased. 
The rise in taxes for the Bell System 
as a whole from 1939 to 1940 amount- 
ed to $28 million, although part of 
this gain may be ascribed to higher 
taxable earnings. Deductions for 
taxes are not made separately in in- 
terim reports, but it seems certain 
that the increase in this charge for 
1941 will equal or exceed that wit- 
nessed last year. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to make any estimate 
of the effect of this factor on earnings 
in 1942, but it will undoubtedly be 
substantial. 

Another very important element in 
costs is wages, which take about 45 
per cent of gross revenues of tele- 
phone companies. Not long ago, the 
company was forced to grant wage 
increases to Long Lines workers 


—Finfoto 
amounting to about $3 million annual- 
ly. There are only 15,000 employees 
in this category out of a total of some 
275,000 individuals on the payroll. 
Finally, there are major uncertain- 
ties ahead which were not present 
during the depression. The effects of 
the latter, no matter how serious, 
were certain to prove temporary, and 
the directors felt justified in maintain- 
ing the dividend rate in the hope that 
within a very few years it would again 
be covered by earnings. But the pros- 
pect of lower taxes is much more dis- 
tant now than was the hope of return- 
ing prosperity in 1932. The country 
must finance a war which will un- 
doubtedly prove the most costly in 
history. When peace returns, a 
crushing public debt will remain to 
be serviced and, if possible, reduced. 


POST-WAR COSTS 


Public works and other methods of 
unemployment relief will have to be 
paid for out of taxes during the re- 
adjustment period, and unless the 
trend toward increasing Government 
participation in the nation’s economic 
life is reversed, a swarm of Govern- 
ment employees will be feeding at 
the public trough. 

Until the effect of higher. taxes, 
wages and other costs materially im- 
pairs American Tel. & Tel.’s earning 
power, maintenance of the present 
dividend rate will depend less on the 
actual level.of earnings than, on the 
view of the future taken by fhe man- 
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agement. With respect to this factor, 
it may be significant that New York 
Telephone Company, the largest op- 
erating unit in the Bell System, has 
just declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share, against $2 paid previ- 
ously. If this action establishes a $6 
annual rate, yearly earnings of the 
parent company will be reduced by 
45 cents a share. It is certainly sig- 


nificant that this action was taken in 
the face of a sizeable increase in 
phones and in gross revenues. 

It seems likely that the parent com- 
pany’s $9 rate will be maintained for 
the immediate future (next dividend 
meeting is on February 18, 1942), 
though the possibility of a reduction 
cannot be ruled out, as is indicated by 
the yield of 7.4 per cent available at 


current levels around 122. But the 
recent decline in the price of the 
shares discounts a rather substantial 
cut; even a $7 rate would afford q 
return of almost 5.8 per cent. Indi. 
cated 1941 earnings could be reduced 
by a third before consolidated profits 
would recede below $7 a share. There 
appears little incentive for liquidating 
present positions at existing prices, 


HIGH YIELDS FROM CHEMICAL SHARES 


Good records, an excellent position in the de- 
fense economy, a satisfactory post-war outlook, 
and yields in excess of normal for the industry, 
place leading chemicals in a buying range. 


he production of chemicals is one 

of the top ranking war industries, 
because in addition to being used di- 
rectly in modern warfare chemicals 
are also essential for the manufacture 
of practically all other war imple- 
ments. It is therefore not surprising 
that of the $3.6 billion Government 
contracts awarded up to last August 
31 for the financing of new plants and 
equipment, $562 million went to the 
chemical industry. The majority of 
these new establishments will be run 
by leading representatives of the in- 
dustry, Allied Chemical, Atlas Pow- 
der, du Pont, Commercial Solvents 
and others, on a fixed fee basis. 


FEDERAL AID? 


This expansion of facilities under- 
taken directly by the Government has 
favorable implications, inasmuch as it 
prevents overburdening the industry 


. with plant capacity that might re- 


quire costly readjustments in the post- 
war period. The $562 million al- 
located by the Government through 
August 31, was supplemented by ex- 
penditures of some $65 million by the 
chemical industry itself for the same 
purpose. 

Despite this material increase in 
productive facilities, the chemical in- 
dustry faces a demand that calls for 
capacity output, limited only by the 
availability of raw materials and in- 
termediates. The bulk of this busi- 
ness will, of course be for defense, and 


profit margins on such government 
contracts are usually smaller than on 
peacetime orders. 

In normal times, chemical prices 
have always tended to decline with 
increasing volume, but this trend has 
been reversed under the impact of the 
war emergency and resulting scarcity 
of certain materials. The wholesale 
price index of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the chemical 
group (1926=100) which stood at 
85.4 a year ago, has been advancing 
slowly but steadily, reaching 88.4 for 
October (latest figure). This ad- 
vance, however, has been by no means 
uniform, as shown by the index for 
wholesale drug and pharmaceutical 
prices, which rose from 96.2 to 124.1 
for the same period. 

On the other hand, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of chemical 
production (1935-1939=100) was 
122 for December, 1940; by Septem- 


ber (latest month reported) it had 
advanced to 147. And no reversal 
is in sight for this trend. 

Cost factors other than raw mater- 
ials are up also, with transportation, 
fuel, wages and especially taxes high- 
er. The latter item is bound to re- 
ceive a substantial boost in 1942. 
Average wages for the industry rose 
from $33.33 a week for December, 
1940, to $36.65 per week for last 
August. But this factor is of minor 
importance for the industry because 
of the high degree of mechanization 
of practically all its production pro- 
cesses. 


WAR FACTORS 


Assuming that no drastic changes 
will be made in 1942 in the basis on 
which excess profits taxes are levied, 
the leading chemical companies are 
in a strong position from this point 
of view. Price ceilings and priorities 
are not an adverse factor by them- 
selves. Their chief objective is to 
divert consumption from private to 
defense use and to act as a brake on 
unwarranted price advances in the re- 
sale markets for products in which 
some scarcity exists. 

(Please turn to page 27) 


CHEMICAL COMPANY Year 
COMMON STOCK: 1940 
Air Reduction........... $2.38 
Allied Chemical & Dye.. 9.43 
5.71 
Commercial Solvents .... 0.91 
du Pont de Nemours.... 7.17 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 1.72 
National Cylinder Gas.... 0.89 
Victor Chemical Works.. 1.45 
Westvaco Chlorine ...... 2.96 


CHEMICALS YIELDING OVER 5 PER CENT 


Earnings— - 
Nine months — Dividend Recent Current 
ended September 30 = Paid Price Yield 
1940 1941 1941 


$1.77 $1.93 $2.00 37 5.41% 
—_- 8.00 139 5.76 
3.48 4.24 4.50 69 6.52 
0.61 0.62 0.55 8 6.88 
5.64 5.66 7.00 138 5.07 
1.36 1.57 1.75 26 6.73 
0.60 0.84 0.80 9 8.89 
1.18 1.29 1.40 24 5.83 
2.19 2.06 1.85 30 6.17 
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WHY I THINK THEY’RE GOOD 
INVESTMENTS AT TODAY’S PRICES 


THIS WEEK’S SELECTION: 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS 


By The Bargain Hunter 


T oday in this country, glass is 
plentiful but tin is not. That, if 
nothing else, is enough to swing the 
spotlight to Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company—largest manufacturer of 
glass containers in the United States. 
But there 7s something else. And it 
can be found by examining the indus- 
try position, operating record and 
prospects of this leading industrial en- 
terprise. 


DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS 


The story begins in 1903, when the 
Owens Bottle Machine Company was 
formed. It carries through several 
acquisitions and name-changes, until 
incorporation of the present company 
in 1929, Since that time, scope of op- 
erations has expanded materially. In 
addition to its chief activity—bottle 
manufacture—company makes plas- 
tics, metal containers, closures, cor- 
rugated and wood packing cases, and 
a wide variety of glass products. 

Owens-Illinois accounts for around 
40 per cent of all the glass containers 
produced in the United States each 
year. Around half of its output is 
taken by the food, medicinal and pro- 
prietary drug trades ; most of the bal- 
ance goes to the milk, liquor, bever- 
age and brewing industries. Its an- 
nual production of tin cans (mostly 
of the “general line” variety) amounts 
to around four per cent of the metal 
container industry’s total output. 
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Company’s sales trend reflects a 
flourishing long term growth factor. 
In 1934, the first year for which fig- 
ures are available, volume totaled 
$51.3 million. A peak of $91.6 mil- 
lion was reached in 1937, but there 
was a sharp drop to $75.1 million in 
1938. By last year, recovery forces 
had brought the sales comparative to 
$89.3 million. And for twelve months 
to September 30, last, all records were 
smashed with a total of $114.1 million, 

Operations ‘have, of course, been 
affected by changes in cyclical busi- 
ness activity; development expenses 
have also played their part. But a 
profit has aways been recorded. The 
peak was reached in 1936, at $10.1 
million (or $3.80 a share). In 1940, 
net amounted to $7.2 million ($2.71 
ashare). Taxes haven risen substan- 


Trademark of 
Owens-Illinois Glass 


tially this year; nevertheless, profit 
for twelve months to September 30, 
equalled $3.26 a share—which indi- 
cates that 1941 will be the best earn- 
ings year since 1936-37. 

Prospects for 1942 are bright. This 
arises from the fact that demand for 
Owens-Illinois products has been 
moving upward for some time. What 
is more, company holds joint owner- 
ship (with Corning Glass Works) of 
fast-growing Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., which produces a line of 
insulation, filtering and textile prod- 
ucts made from glass fibers. But in 
addition to all this, there is the war in 
the Pacific. 


TIN SUBSTITUTE 


Anything can happen in the months 
to come. But today, we do know this: 
for the time being, at least, our tin 
supply has been cut off. And despite 
the possession of reserves equal to 
somwhat in excess of a year’s normal 
needs, the fact remains that conserva- 
tion measures are very much a part 
of the metal-container picture right 
now. That points to an added de- 
mand for glass containers over an in- 
definite period to come. Owens-Il- 
linois is well placed to capitalize on 
this development. 

Reflecting the company’s favor- 
able earnings record, Owens-Illinois 
shares have received dividends in each 
year since 1907. In 1937, stock was 
split 2-for-1 and $2.50 was paid on the 
new shares. In the following year, 
dividends totaled $1.50. Since 1939, 
stock has been on a $2 basis; during 
1941, this rate was supplemented by a 
50-cent extra. 

At present prices, around 47, the 
stock has interesting potentialities 
during the present wartime period— 
and for the years of peace that must 
inevitably follow the conflagration. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 


Opinions are based on data 


information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1941 


Adams-Millis B 

Now around 19, stock is attractive 
for income purposes (yield on ann. 
rate of $1 plus 25 cents extra paid 
in 1941, 6.6%). Recent declaration 
of a 25-cent extra payment reiterates 
management’s confidence in con- 
tinued satisfactory operations. Com- 
pany is the largest producer of low- 
priced hosiery for men, women and 
children and has had an excellent 
earnings and dividend record. For 
six months to June 30, net equalled 
$1.18 per share, compared with $1.56 
a year ago. 


Allied Mills B 
Present speculative positions in 
shares may be retained ; approx. price, 
13 (paid $1.25 this year). With the 
accent now on greater farm and live- 
stock output, followers of this com- 
pany look for continued satisfactory 
operations. Allied Mills is a leading 
‘manufacturer of livestock feeds, in- 
cluding a complete line for domestic 
animals. (Wholly-owned subsidiary 
also conducts a liquor business.) For 
twelve months to September 30, net 
equalled $2.36 a share, compared 
with $1.66 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. (Also FW, July 
4) 


Borden B 
Shares, now around 19, have at- 
traction for dividend income (yield 


WINTER SOJOURN? 


our Post Office will not forward 

magazines, and if you wish your 
FINANCIAL WoRLD to come to your 
winter vacation address, it is neces- 
sary to advise the Circulation De- 
partment two weeks in advance Give 
both present and future addresses. 
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on $1.40 paid in 1941, 7.4%). From 
the standpoint of earnings as well as 
volume, this unit is enjoying one of 
the best years in its history. In- 
creased raw material costs plus higher 
wages and taxes will cut into gains. 
But profit in the current year is likely 
to approximate $1.85 a share. In 
1940, income was equal to $1.72 a 
share. A feature of current year’s 
operations has been expansion in the 
food concentrates field. 


Cherry-Burrell C+ 

Though marketability is somewhat 
restricted, small existing holdings of 
shares may be continued as a specula- 
tion. Approx. price on the N. Y. 
Curb, 11 (paid $1 in 1941). Im- 
proved conditions in the dairy in- 
dustry have brought a_ substantial 
volume of new orders to this com- 
pany. This probably sent October 
fiscal year earnings to the best levels 
of the past four years. Aided by arms 
contracts, operations are understood 
to be continuing at a high rate thus 
far in the current twelvemonth. 
Cherry-Burrell manufactures ma- 
chinery and equipment for the dairy 
industry. 


Climax Molybdenum B 

Stock has merit for purchase and 
retention over the longer term. Ap- 
prox. price, 42 (ann. rate, $1.20; 
paid $2 extra in 1941). This is one 


Stock Traded Open 
United Corp. .......... 210,700 % %7/32 —1/32 
General Motors ........ 194,300 31 29% —1% 
Commonw. & Southern... 137,700 
Consol. Edison ........ 110,500 12 
Columbia Gas & Elec.... 106,000 1% 1% —% 
General Electric ....... 104,400 26% 25% —% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .. 104,400 8% 1% — % 
Amer. Radiator ........ 95,600 4% 4 —% 
93,500 5 54 —% 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 92,200 44% 42% —2% 
United Gas Improvt.... 77,500 4% 4% —% 


of the issues that remained far above 
its low of the year in the recent sell- 
ing wave. Strength arises from the 
fact that markets for its product are 
expanding at an impressive rate. The 
war, moreover, is accelerating this 
trend. Company owns the world’s 
largest known molybdenum property 
—located in Colorado—and earnings 
have been showing gains over year- 
ago levels. (Also FW, July 30.) 


Minneapolis-Moline, pfd. C+ 

Now around 57, present holdings 
of stock may be continued as a specu- 
lation on eventual settlement of divi- 
dend arrears (paid $6.50 in 1941). 
Having general industrial and muni- 
tions business, in addition to farm 
equipment, operations of this unit 
promise to remain at a high rate in 
the current fiscal year. Profit mar- 
gins should hold fairly well, thus 
assuring earnings at the best levels 
since 1929. Company is likely to 
continue regular preferred payments. 
But recapitalization is apparently 
necessary to discharge accumulations, 
now around $39.25 per share. 


Nash-Kelvinator Cc 


Existing moderate holdings of 
shares may be continued as a low- 
priced speculation; approx. price, 
3 (paid 37% cents this year). In- 
dications are that more than half of 
production in the current fiscal year 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Radio Corp. of America. 74,900 2% 2% —%* 
North American Co...... 69,600 9% 9% — %*% 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 66,500 7% -—% 
Internat’l] Tel. & Tel... 64,300 1% 1% —% 
Packard Motor ........ 64,200 2 1% —%*% 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 63,500 44% 41% -—8 
Standard Brands ....... 62,200 4% 3% —% 


Reynolds Tobacco ‘“‘B’’.. 61,500 24% 22% —1% 
Internat’l Nickel ....... 
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: pd The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 23, 1941 

Shares ——Price—.__Net Shares ——Price—.__ Net 

a. U. 8, Steel ............ 55,900 51% 50% — % 

Anaconda Copper ....... 51,000 26 2% + % 


(which began November 1) will be 
for defense account. This means 
that aggregate volume may not fall 
materially under the $122 million re- 
ported in the September fiscal year. 
But it is doubtful whether margins on 
this business will permit earnings of 
$1.07 a share, as reported in that 
twelvemonth. This factor seems to 
he recognized in present quotations 
jor Nash-Kelvinator shares. 


Southern Pacific C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 10, 
stock has reasonable attraction for 
speculative purchases. An outstand- 
ing beneficiary of war in the Pacific, 
this issue has been attracting a rather 
wide trading interest. There has been 
considerable diversion of inter-coastal 
tonnage from the Panama Canal and 
average length of haul is increasing. 
For ten months to October 31, net 
earnings equalled $8.95 a share, con- 
trasted with 43 cents in the like period 
a year ago. Results for 1942 will 
be influenced largely by the size of 
the rate increases which may be 
granted the railroads as a partial off- 
set to recent wage rises. 


Squibb (E. R.) & Sons B+ 


Operating record and prospects 
justify retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 49 (paid $1.62% in 1941). 
Leaving the ranks of over-the-counter 
securities, Squibb shares made their 
bow on the Big Board last week. 
Company is an established producer 
of medicinals and biologicals plus a 
line of toiletries. Profit for the June 
fiscal year was $4.05 a share, com- 
pared with $3.92 in the preceding 
fiscal twelvemonth. Current earnings 


are understood to be running higher 
than in the 1940-41 period—or at the 
best levels in company history. 


Swift & Company C+ 

Recently quoted at 23, stock is 
suitable for placement of speculative 
funds at this time (ann. div., $1.20; 
paid 30 cents extra this year). All 
indications are that the 1941-42 fiscal 
year will see sales remain above the 
$1-billion-mark. This will reflect in- 
creased purchasing power, Lease- 
Lend activity and U. S. war needs, 
as well as higher prices. At this early 
juncture it is impossible to predict 
earnings with any reasonable degree 
of accuracy. In the fiscal year ended 
November 1, last, however, net 
equalled $3.01 per share. This con- 
trasted with $1.89 in the previous 
twelvemonth. 


Thompson Products B 

Now around 26, shares represent a 
better-than-average speculation (paid 
$2.50 in 1941). Shipments of this au- 
tomotive-aircraft-industrial unit will 
probably amount to $45 million in 
1941. This is some 80 per cent in 
excess of the previous year and is far 
and away a new peak for Thompson 
Products. By the end of 1942, com- 
pany expects to be producing at the 
annual rate of $70 million. Company 
has been operating its defense depart- 
ments 168 hours a week for over a 
year, 


Twin Coach C+ 

Present and longer range prospects 
justify retention of shares in specula- 
tive lists; approx. price, 5 (paid 75 


Unofficial estimates 


cents in 1941). 
are that 1941 net of this leading bus 
manufacturer will equal $1.30 a share. 
This would compare with $1.18 in the 
preceding year, when tax burden was 
considerably lighter. Current backlog 
approximates $5.6 million and in- 
cludes business on which priority rat- 
ings are rather high. 


White (S. S.) Dental C+ 
Although occupying a “specialty” 
status, present trends warrant reten- 
tion of existing holdings of shares; 
recent price, 13 (paid $1.10 in 1941). 
Indications are that this company 
earned some $1.70 a share this year, 
compared with $1.15 in 1940. This 
must be considered a highly satisfac- 
tory showing, particularly in view of 
the substantial rise in taxes this year. 
Aside from dental equipment and in- 
dustrial lines, operations are reflect- 
ing a rather large demand for prod- 
ucts from the U. S. Government. 


Willys-Overland, pfd. Cc 


Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained as a speculation on fur- 
ther improvement. Approx. price, 5. 
With sales of some $21.8 million, 
company reported net of $809,306 
(or $2.71 per preferred share) in the 
September fiscal year. Interesting is 
the fact that virtually all of this 
amount was earned in the final three 
months. In the preceding twelve- 
month, there was a loss of $873,100. 
Reflecting the rapid expansion of 
Government orders, arms contracts 
totaled $46.9 million on October 1, 
last. As of September 30, 1941, div- 


issue 


idend accumulations on _ this 
amounted to $2.10 per share. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
110 941 900 3200 140 194 t 1940 — 
40 550 a 2200F 20 
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MAD- Throwing his captain 
MAN'S overboard while his 
PANIC vessel is beset by a 


terrific storm is the 
act of a panic striken owner. That 
is what the demoniacal Hitler did 
when he forced his Field Marshal 
to resign, and whatever explanation 
he has made to the German people 
for his action will not gloss over the 
reality that he needed a scapegoat to 
blame for the blows struck by Rus- 
sia and in Lybia at his professed in- 
vincibility. successful leader 
changes horses in mid-stream. 

To read between the lines of the 
reasons he addressed to his soldiers 
in a desperate attempt to hold their 
allegiance, the impression is that they 
are the ravings of a distorted mind— 
a mad man in a panic who sees before 
him the specter of doom. 

There was another corporal who 
stalked the “Bear who walks” and 
who thought he could bring Albion to 
her knees, but to his sorrow he him- 
self came to an inglorious end. The 
shadow of that same fate is now stalk- 
ing Corporal Hitler, and no one 
knows this better than he does. The 
victory he thought was in his grasp 
and which he promised by the end of 
the year now closing grows dimmer 
and dimmer. 


INVENTIONS Under the pressure of 
AND the war, Americans’ 
SUBSTITUTES inventive genius will 

assert itself again as 
it always has done in the past under 
the impulse of urgent necessity. Out 
of it will arise new devices and sub- 
stitutes to replace the gaps created 
by the all consuming demands im- 
posed upon our productive facilities 
by our military machine. 
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To a certain extent, plastics are 
already serving such a purpose. Glass 
is likely to fill more and more the 
needs of casing products for which 
“tin” cans formerly served. Similar 
evolutions will develop in other fields. 
In clothes, food and household wares, 
replacements will be found for it is not 
in the nature of our people to sit idly 
by when they need certain things that 
cannot immediately be supplied be- 
cause of shortages in raw materials. 

With all of its difficulties one good 
thing that emerges from a war is the 
powerful incentive to overcome its 
impelling sacrifices through search for 
new inventions and substitutes, for 
which the American people have al- 
ways shown an unusual talent. 


FAIR There exists consider- 
PROFIT able misconception of 
LEVEL what constitutes an 

equitable profit level, 
and the principal reason for it is the 
confusion that has developed out of 
the struggle between two schools of 
thought which have been pitted 
against each other since the great 
financial collapse of 1929. One, the 
New Deal, contends that profits 
should be limited, while the rugged 
individualists hold that there should 
not be any brakes put on them if the 
gains from human labor, or from the 
enterprise or initiative of the mind, 
are honestly obtained and do not un- 
fairly impinge upon the equal rights 
of others. 

Between these two poles of thought 
there will continue irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, for the one represents the 
implacable envy of the “Have Nots” 
for the accumulations of the “Haves” 
irrespective of how they were ac- 
quired. 


Yet, underlying this age old con- 
troversy there remains the indisput- 
able fact that without .the profit in- 
centive a capitalistic system cannot 
be maintained and would have to be 
replaced by pure Marxism, which in 
the end has always failed wherever it 
has been adopted. 

Now that we are at war it becomes 
increasingly important to approach 
this contentious problem from a clear 
and realistic standpoint. We should 
ask ourselves whether it is wisdom 
to limit profits, or allow them a fair 
degree of flexibility, for there is in- 
volved in our answer the destiny and 
security of the state in addition to 
that of the individual. Unless the 
state wants to confiscate the wealth 
of its citizens, the funds for its main- 
tenance can come only from profits 
through its power to tax them. 

In the latter instance then, the state 
should encourage the highest profit 
level for in so doing it is expanding 
its own taxable base. Such a policy 
appears the soundest and the most 
practicable. 


MACHINE Little is heard today 
AGE about “evil influence” 
JUSTIFIED of the machine age on 

employment, yet we 
can recall how only a few years ago 
the Technocrats attracted to them- 
selves a large following by their spe- 
cious theory that were it not for our 
labor saving devices there would not 
be so many idle mouths and hungry 
stomachs for the Government to take 
care of. It was not the machine that 
was responsible for this unfortunate 
condition, but a collapse in earning 
power and income resulting from a 
far reaching depression that had its 
seeds in other economic causes and 
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placed a blight on the nation’s pur- 
chasing power. 

Looking back now on this heated 
agitation we contemplate with dismay 
what might have happened if those 
arguments had succeeded in curtailing 
our labor saving machinery, now that 
we are in the midst of a titanic war 
preparation that calls for the utmost 
from our national industry. 

With all of its mechanical perfec- 
tion it cannot keep pace with the 
needs of the nation for the astronomi- 
cal output of war materials required 
to assure ultimate victory, and more 
and more machines will have to be 
installed and even new labor saving 
devices evolved. Even then there 
will be a labor shortage. 

We should feel grateful that we 
are blessed with an efficient machine 
age, which in this emergency is so 
well justifying itself, for from its as- 
sembly lines will flash the sparks that 
will put to rout our enemies, and win 
for us this World War. 


BIRDS Predictions are being 
COME TO raised that before 1942 
ROOST comes to an end, there 


will develop an acute 
shortage of electric power. That 
would be unfortunate because of the 
great dependence of industry upon 
this generated force for production. 

Such an outcome would prove es- 
pecially regrettable because to a large 
extent it could have been avoided 
had the Government pursued a sound 
policy toward the utility companies 
instead of harassing them in retali- 
ation of the misdeeds of a few reck- 
less and dishonest promoters and ex- 
ploiters. 

It was this rule-or-ruin procedure 
which made it impossible for the util- 
ities to finance the expansion of their 
productive facilities, for investors 
were frightened away from their se- 
curities in spite of their excellent 
earning power and growth potential- 
ities.. 

Now in a grave emergency, this 
mistaken policy has graphically re- 
vealed its defects. This bird of ill 
omen has now come back to its roost 
to crow over the damage and draw- 
backs which will partially contribute 
to whatever shortage of power indus- 
try must face in the next few years, 
and from which no recovery becomes 
possible unless the Government en- 
courages, instead of discourages, the 
utility industry to the point where in- 
vestors again can become interested 
in it. 
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WAR ECONOMY DICTATES 
NEW PORTFOLIO CHANGES 


Economic conditions created by the war 
require a flexible investment policy coordinated 
to the trends likely to prevail for the duration. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


T he national economy will soon be 
geared to an all-out production 
effort, dwarfing in its magnitude any 
similar program in history. This in- 
volves serious dislocations within the 
industrial framework which will work 
hardships on many lines of business. 
But these developments should not 
come as a shock, for the shape of 
things to come had been rather clear- 
ly indicated ever since the country 
embarked on its huge defense pro- 
gram. Actual war will intensify but 
not greatly alter the general trends 
which have been in evidence for some 
time. 

Many investors, however, have con- 
tinued to cling to peacetime invest- 
ment concepts and have failed to heed 
the important changes which have 
been taking place in the national econ- 
omy. To these, some of the recent 
dividend casualties among the stable 
income stocks have come as a shock. 
Others are bound to follow under the 
conditions now existing, and it be- 
hooves every investor to study care- 
fully the many new factors which 
must now be considered in appraising 
the earnings prospects for individual 
industries and corporations. 


CURTAILMENT AHEAD 


The conservation and allocation of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods 
to industries actively engaged in the 
production of war materiel will mean 
the curtailment—and in many cases 
elimination—of activities not consid- 
ered essential to the victory program 
or the public welfare. Those compan- 
ies in consumption lines not directly 
affected by shortages of raw mater- 
ials but which are not in a position to 
increase their sales materially, are 
faced with erosion of profits from 
other directions. 

Most important is the impact of 
higher normal and excess profits tax- 
es. On companies which have in the 


past displayed commendable stability 
of earnings, irrespective of general 
business conditions, these imposts 
have been taking a heavy toll. And 
to add to the troubles of such com- 
panies, higher labor and other oper- 
ating costs have been impinging fur- 
ther on profit margins. 

Not all companies in the stable 
earnings and dividend category will 
be affected in the same manner. But 
many in this group have characteris- 
tically paid out the greater portion of 
earnings in dividends, and with prof- 
its now headed downward dividend 
policies must be adjusted accordingly. 
However, numerous companies in the 
consumers goods field will benefit in- 
directly from the tremendous increase 
in consumer purchasing power with 
the prospect that sales should expand 
sufficiently to offset the drain of high- 
er taxes and operating costs. It is 
not possible to draw general conclu- 
sions on this matter; each situation 
must be analyzed individually. 


1942 PROSPECTS 


Industrial production in 1942 
should reach boom proportions. From 
the standpoint of corporate earnings, 
however, the effects will not be even- 
ly distributed. Those companies 
whose facilities are readily adaptable 
to the production of material essential 
to the war effort and those engaged 
in the manufacture of regular lines, 
the demand for which will increase 
substantially, are in the best position 
to cope with the problems of a war 
economy. Examples are the chemi- 
cal, oil, copper, machinery, rail equip- 
ment and steel industries, to mention 
a few. Equities of these groups in 
many cases are selling in very reason- 
able ratio to current and prospective 
earning power, providing liberal 
yields from dividends which are being 
covered by substantial margins. 

Paradoxically, most of the indus- 
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trial groups which should fare best 
from the standpoint of business vol- 
ume are also in the best position with 
respect to excess profits taxes. If 
the present method of figuring EPT 
either on the basis of invested capi- 
tal or average earnings should be 
changed to conform with the Trea- 
sury’s ideas of computing the tax sole- 
ly on the invested capital basis, then 
the majority of companies with sub- 
stantial fixed assets necessary to the 


conduct of their businesses would be 
much better situated than the “peace” 
stocks representative of companies 
which operate with small fixed capital 
assets and depend for profits upon a 
high ratio of sales-to-plant invest- 
ment. At present there is apparently 
no disposition in Congress to change 
the bases of computing excess profits 
taxes, but the possibility of a later 
change to conform with the Trea- 
sury’s views cannot be ignored. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


Sales should continue to set new records under the stim- 
ulus of war needs, but the coming of peace will not re- 
sult in any serious or prolonged slackening in demand. 


Pye the first year and a half of 
the war, securities of Canadian 
enterprises labored under a handicap 
in comparison with those of domestic 
organizations, because of the decline 
in Canadian currency in terms of the 
United States dollar, the production 
and sales restrictions imposed by Can- 
ada and the increases in costs—partic- 
ularly taxes—to be expected in a war 
economy. But with the transition in 
the United States from a peacetime 
basis to one stressing defense, and 
the final changeover to a war footing, 
much of the relative disadvantage of 
Canadian stocks has disappeared. Pri- 
orities, allocations, production limita- 
tions, higher labor costs and material- 
ly higher taxes are now being felt 
south of the Canadian border as well 
as north of it. 


CANADIAN STOCK 


Thus, insofar as sound Canadian 
equities have been subject to liquida- 
tion solely because of war factors, 
they are now undervalued in relation 
to comparable stocks representjng 
companies domiciled in this country. 
This generalization applies particular- 
ly to International Nickel, which at 
24 is quoted close to the lowest levels 
witnessed in the past eight years. At 
this price, a yield of 7.1 per cent is 
afforded even after adjusting the $2 
annual dividend rate for the 15 per 
cent tax deduction made at the source 
by the Canadian Government. 
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As the producer of over 80 per cent 
of the world’s nickel, the company has 
been the major beneficiary of the 
strong secular growth trend in con- 
sumption of this metal—a trend which 
is in large part due to constant efforts 
by the management of International 
Nickel to develop new uses for its 
product. No tonnage figures on pro- 
duction, sales or consumption of nick- 
el have been published since 1939, 
but in the light of available data it 
appears probable that the company’s 
sales of the metal are currently about 
double the rate witnessed in 1929, 
which at that time constituted a rec- 
ord. Furthermore, this enterprise has 
materially increased its share of the 
red metal market, its copper sales 
amounting to 325 million pounds in 
1939 against 110 million in 1930. 

The large increase in output of 
these two metals enabled Interna- 
tional Nickel to exceed its 1929 earn- 
ings record as early as 1935 as well 
as in all years since then. Sales in- 
creased by more than $9 million from 
1937 to 1940, but this gain was wiped 
out by higher operating costs.’ An 
advance in tax liability from $10 mil- 
loin to $21 million was primarily re- 
sponsible for the drop in net income 
from $50.3 million to $35.5 million. 
Tax levies have continued to rise 
thus far in 1941, amounting to $20.9 
million for the first nine months of 
the year against $15.6 million for the 
same period of 1940. 


A war economy adds a host of new 
problems to the difficult task of in- 
vestment. But it also creates invest- 
ment opportunities. To take full ad- 
vantage of them the investor must dis- 
card all prejudice and preconceived 
notions and adopt a flexible invest- 
ment policy, adjusted to the economic 
trends now in evidence, and making 
whatever changes that may be dic- 
tated as new circumstances arise as 
the war progresses. 


However, only a relatively minor 
part of this increase (which amounted 
to 36 cents a share) came out of net 
income, the latter declining by only 
five cents a share, from $1.71 to 
$1.66. This showing is particularly 
favorable inasmuch as depreciation 
and depletion charges, which this year 
included a provision for amortization 
of wartime expenditures for expan- 
sion, increased by 21 cents a share. 
It appears likely that output will con- 
tinue to increase fast enough to offset 
the major portion of any further ad- 
vances in taxes and other costs; it 
was recently announced that the com- 
pany plans to expand its nickel pro- 
duction by 50 million pounds annual- 
ly over the 1940 rate. This would 
probably represent a gain of about 20 
per cent. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


As long as the war lasts, Interna- 


tional Nickel will have an assured 


and eager market for its entire pro- 
duction of both nickel and copper. 
Demand for the latter will, of course, 
decline at least temporarily at the 
close of hostilities, but sales of nickel 
should be well sustained. The auto- 
mobile industry is the largest con- 
sumer of steels containing nickel, and 
a substantial backlog of demand for 
new cars will have been accumulated 
by the time the war is over; produc- 
tion of stainless steel, another large 
outlet for nickel, will also remain at 
high levels. The stock is suitable for 
consideration at present prices, not 
only as a war speculation, but also 
on the basis of its longer term peace 
potentialities. 
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Prices have been depressed by the adverse developments 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


across the Pacific. Improvement in the news from that 


area would find the market in good position to respond. 


THE STOCK market is winding up the old year in 
a spirit of extreme pessimism, although there are 
numerous directions in which there can be found 
grounds for at least moderate encouragement. The 
retreat of the German armies in Russia continues 
unabated, the English forces are wiping out the last 
vestiges of the Italian empire in Africa, and there 
have appeared unmistakable evidences of discord 
within the German fighting machine. Such a com- 
bination some weeks ago would doubtless have pro- 
vided the basis for considerable improvement in 
the general run of stock prices. 


BUT OF MORE immediate importance to the for- 
tunes of the United States itself is the situation in 
the Far East, and there the trends have been almost 
uniformly unfavorable. Because the economic life 
of this country is so inextricably tied in with the 
raw material producing areas of the Far Pacific, 
- current reverses there are providing more than an 
offset to the successes elsewhere as a stock market 
influence. 


IT IS ALSO unfortunate that such a situation should 
coincide with the usual year-end period of tax 
selling, this latter factor having done much to con- 
tribute to the decline. Completion of sales of this 
character, however, is but a matter of several 
days away, when the market will be relieved 
of this special sort of pressure. In more normal 
years, one begins then to look for the appearance 
of the traditional January "reinvestment" rise in 
prices. Whether next month's pattern will conform 
to that tradition to any significant extent will de- 
pend largely, of course, on the quality of the war 
news. 


WE SHOULD begin to see some light on another 
aspect of the general tax situation in a few weeks, 
when Congressional leaders start consideration of 
the 1942 revenue raising measure. That rates will 
be further increased seems a certainty, but despite 
our new status as a formal belligerent in the war, 
it is still expected that the bill will not go far be- 
yond the bounds of orthodoxy. Looking at the mat- 
ter from a practical angle, it is of more than pass- 


ing interest that the entire House membership 
comes up for reelection next fall. The present level 
of stock prices more than discounts the probable 
changes to be made from the 1941 measure. 


THE GOVERNMENT is very properly laying plans 
for a long war, and at this juncture there seems 
little basis for expecting anything else. Because 
of this prospect, investors are warranted in placing 
greater emphasis on strictly war-beneficiary issues 
than a short time ago seemed prudent. Neverthe- 
less, there have already been so many unpredictable 
turns to this war that so-called "peace" issues (which 
should be able to continue showing at least a fair 
level of earnings) should by no means be ignored. 
Instead, the investor should strive to achieve a 
balance between the two types of stocks. 


THE SORT of "peace" stocks which should be held 
are issues of companies which.first of all will en- 
counter no great difficulties in obtaining necessary 
raw materials. The selling prices of their products 
should be sufficiently flexible as to permit adjust- 
ments to compensate at least partially for tax in- 
creases and rises in other operating costs. Or else 
they should be facing the prospect of sufficient 
expansion in revenues as to constitute such an off- 
set. It must be borne in mind that the ‘shares of 
companies which prosper in peacetime will be the 
greatest beneficiaries, marketwise, of any develop- 
ing evidence of a final Allied victory, whenever it 
may come. 


ACTION OF the stock market has not yet given 
any dependable signals that a reversal in trend 
is developing. Inauguration of an upturn of more 
than minor proportions is usually preceded by 
either several sessions of sharp drops in the aver- 
ages, accompanied by greatly increased volume— 
or by a period of dullness during which prices 
move in a narrow range. Neither picture has yet 
appeared, but investors should now be watching 
for them. The probabilities are that the time for 
adopting a more aggressive purchasing policy is 
not far removed. 


—Written December 24; Richard J. Anderson. 
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TIRE OUTLOOK DEPENDS ON WAR 
TRENDS: Appraisal of the earnings outlook for 
the tire manufacturing companies for the first half 
of 1942 is more logically a task for a military strat- 
egist than for a securities analyst. In virtually halt- 
ing the manufacture of tires for civilian use, the 
OPM obviously is acting upon the assumption that 
no more crude rubber will be immediately forth- 
coming from Malay and the Dutch East Indies. But 
if it becomes apparent that that area can be held 
successfully by the Allies, and shipping routes re- 
established (under convoys), it may well develop 
that sufficient rubber can be obtained to permit 
resumption of tire production at reasonably good 
levels. The manufacture of tires for military use 
will of course be accelerated, regardless of trends 
in the Far East. Leading companies also will con- 
tinue to produce the large amounts of mechanical 
rubber goods essential to the war industries. And 
two companies (Firestone and Goodyear) have al- 
ready developed methods of building tires from 
reclaimed rubber. Others will doubtless follow. 
These activities will far from fully offset the loss of 
the companies’ normal business, but they will help 
to some extent. There is no escaping the fact that 
earnings prospects for this industry are obscure, 
but on the basis of the situation as it stands at the 


present time it would appear that little would be 


gained by liquidation of tire company shares at 
current depressed levels. 


LAST CALL: Investors have only a few days 
more in which to act if they wish to add the maxi- 
mum permissible amount of Defense Bonds to their 
portfolios. Purchase of the Series E bonds is limited 
to $5,000 (maturity value) in any one calendar year 
by a single individual. On the Series F and G 
bonds, the limit in any year is $50,000 (cost price) 
—either issue, or both issues combined. Anyone 


who has purchased his maximum permissible amount 


-—even though the transaction is made on Decem- 

ber 3!1—can then purchase his entire 1942 allot- 
ment as early as January 2, if he so wishes. The 
Series E bonds hold special appeal to the moderate 
sized inventor, affording him an effective yield of 
2.9 per cent (when held to maturity), a return which 
is not equalled by numerous corporation issues at 
prevailing levels. 


CEILING ON SUGAR: The rush of the house- 
wives to lay in large stocks of sugar—although 
there is no sound basis for fears concerning future 
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TRENDS 


inadequacy in supplies of the commodity—has 
brought the imposition of a 5!/,4-cent price ceiling 
on refined cane by the OPA. This is the level which 
the industry has been voluntarily maintaining since 
last August, and which imposes no hardship upon 
the refining companies. In fact, that basis affords 
them a wider apparent profit margin than that ob- 
tained in the early months of the year. Latter was 
figured at around 86 cents per hundred pounds: 
under the present schedule it works out at $1.11 per 
hundred, although some of this has been absorbed 
by increases in operating costs which have occurred 
in the meantime. Thus, under present conditions 
earnings results should continue to be satisfactory. 
The new trade agreement with Cuba signed last 
week establishes a tarrif rate of 75 cents per 100 
pounds for sugar of Cuban origin, a reduction from 
90 cents. This is one of several indications that 
Cuban and other Caribbean sugar sources will make 
up for reduced supplies from Pacific areas in 1942. 


DEEPER CUTS IN CIVILIAN OUTPUT: Pro- 
duction schedules applying to the 1942 output of 
household equipment and numerous other types of 
civilian goods made of metals were sharply reduced 
some time ago, but more recently have been - 
brought out again for reexamination. The result in 
most cases is even further curtailment of produc- 
tion. Original reductions ordered for February in 
the case of household washing machines and iron- 
ers, for instance, ranged up to 20 per cent. Latest 
OPM order for this field imposes cuts as high as 
40 per cent for that month—and expectations are 
that subsequent curtailment will be even more dras- 
tic. Few companies would be able to operate on a 
break-even basis with such a volume, to say nothing 
of showing a profit. Considerable plant space of 
affected companies will doubtless be devoted to 
war work, but in many instances change-overs will 
be costly, and red ink figures will be difficult to 
avoid during the transition period. 


CUSHION FOR PROFITS DROPS: With nu- 
merous companies facing the prospect of lower 
operating profits for 1942, attention is being in- 
creasingly directed toward the extent to which 
declines in net earnings will be "cushioned" by the 
high tax schedules now in effect. As things now 
stand, of course, companies in the highest excess 
profits tax brackets are able to retain only about 
28 cents of each additional dollar of earnings be- 
fore Federal taxes. Thus, when the profits trend is 
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is the other direction, a decline of each dollar that 
is subject to the highest rates will also mean a dif- 
ference of only about 28 cents in the final result. 
In other words, the Government will share approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of at least a part of the con- 
traction, and smaller percentages of the remainder. 
The manner in which this would work in specific 
instances is shown by the compilations of one sta- 
tistical organization in the case of Allis Chalmers, 
for example. On the basis of an estimated $3.50 
per share net (after taxes) for 1941, a decline of as 
much as 40 per cent in profits before taxes would 
still leave net earnings of $3.10 per share. For U. S. 
Gypsum, a 40 per cent decline in pre-tax profits 
would mean $4.22 per share instead of the $4.80 
estimated for this year. The importance of this 
situation should be kept clearly in mind in light of 
indicated trends for numerous companies in the 
new year. 


AIR TRAVEL GAINS: October report on avia- 
tion passenger travel shows a gain for the month 
of 22!/5 per cent over that of the corresponding 
month of last year. This reflects some slowing up 
of the rate of growth from year-ago levels, that 
percentage increase being the smallest—with one 
exception—for any month so far reported for 1941. 
Five of the ten months for which data are available 
turned in gains of 33 per cent or better, and the 
aggregate for the January-October period was up 
30 per cent. Because of higher operating costs, 
these gains are not all being carried through to 
earnings, reporting air lines' net income before 
taxes for October showing an eleven per cent in- 
crease. Prospects for the industry for the new year 
depend to a large extent upon its ability to secure 
additional equipment, as well as retaining the 
equipment now in service. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Dividend payments by 
companies listed on the Big Board hit a new high 
in 1941. . . . Gamewell Company earned $3.14 a 
share for six months to November 30—in like 
period a year before, net was $1.66. . . . Domestic 
airline traffic has been running 30 per cent ahead 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates. 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regerd the returns 

n as inedequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 
Market Call Net 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 3s, 
ee 100 103 3.0% 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER 


of like 1940 levels. . . . Electric Boat should show 
194! net somewhat in excess of last year's $2.89 a 
share. . . . Retail bread prices have gone up one- 
cent in the New York City area... .N. Y. Telephone 
cut its December quarter dividend to $1.50 a share 
—indicated $6 rate would clip about 45 cents a 
share from annual net of American Tel. & Tel., 
owner of the entire issue. . . . Oil industry and 
Government are moving to triple output of avia- 
tion gasoline. . . . National Dairy sales topped 
$400 million in 1941—that's an all-time high for 
the company. . . . Machine tool production in No- 
vember was 61 per cent ahead of the like month a 
year ago. .. . Price Administration has permitted 
a 5 per cent increase in carbon black prices, effec- 
tive January |... . Lloyd's is betting 99-1 against 
total loss of U. S. property by enemy attack... . 
First auto-industry built bomber-will be completed 
soon... . Agriculture Department looks for greatest 
supply of canned vegetables in history next year. 
. . . Schenley Distillers had a profit of $1.60 a 
share for the three months ended November 30— 
this compares with $1.23 in the like period a year 
ago. . . . Goodrich President Collyer does not 
think the rubber industry should rush plans for 
construction of tires made from reclaimed rubber 
for civilian passenger car use. . . . OPM has just 
prohibited spare tires on all new automobiles. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outiined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 

These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME — 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 93 5.38% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref, 4'/2s, 2003. 94 4.79 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 98 5.10 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 88 5.11 
Western Maryland Ist 52s, '77.. 98 5.61 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 52... 76 5.26 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

70 7.14 107!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, '52. 100 4.50 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 65 7.69 105 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ sl 4.94 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME — 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 83 6.02% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 4\ 5.49 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 92 5.43 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 82 = 671 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 75 5.33 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 58 8.62 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 49 7.14 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 90 7.78 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 82 6.71 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


Adams-Millis .......... 19 $1.25 66% $3.03 b$i.18 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 9 0.94 10.4 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 20 ¥2.00 10.0 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 19 «1.40 7.4 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 80 5.00 6.3 =" Pre 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 32 3.50 10.9 4.31 
Continental Can ....... 23 2.00 8.7 2.82 
Corn Products ........ 50 3.00 6.0 3.11 c2.40 
First National Stores.... 34 2.50 7.4 h3.06 b1.64 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 40 3.00 7.5 4.11 c3.17 
General Foods......... 38 2.00 5.3 2.77 cl.94 
Kresge (S.S.) ......... 2 133 610 


*—1941 dividends; paid and/or declared to December 24, 1941 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the Business Cycle" group. 


Mathieson Alkali....... 26 6.7% $1.72 c$1.57 
May Department Stores. 40 3.00 7.5 £4.10 b4.61 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 68 4.00 5.9 6.58 sah 
National Dairy Products. 13 0.80 6.2 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ........ 27. 3.00 3.13.37 
Parke, Davis ........... 25 1.60 6.4 1.67 cl.24 
Standard Brands ....... 4 J0.50 12.5 0.71 c0.48 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 30 1.50 5.0 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 29 3.50 12.1 3.03 c3.48 
Union Pacific R.R....... 60 6.00 10.0 6.96 04.96 
United Fruit ........... 67 4.00 6.0 5.10 05.47 
Woolworth (F.W.)..... 24 x1.60 6.7 2.48 , 


. {—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louis- 


ville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. a—Quarter year. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended January 
31, 1941. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. r—I2 months to September 30. x—Indicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 27 $1.50 $2.84 $2.35 
American Brake Shoe...... 28 2.20 3.49 ©2.49 
American Car & Foundry.. 30 ‘py h5.23 b6.34 
Anaconda Copper ........ 27 2.50 {4.04 {c3.77 


Anaconda Wire & Cable... 28 2.50 4.07 5.09 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 26 2.00 2.69 c6.71 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 60 6.00 14.04 c6.40 
15 2.25 3.10 c2.40 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 42 3.20 2.40 c2.50 
Commercial Solvents ...... 8 0.55 0.91 00.62 
Crown Cork & Seal ....... 16 1.00 3.90 04.32 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 26 2.25 5.05 r6.52 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 36 2.00 3.81 62.96 
General Electric .......... 26 1.40 1.95 c1.30 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


STOCKS Fries’ Dividend 
Glidden Company........ 12 $1.50 k$1.56 b$0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 20 2.00 4.09 5.10 
Kennecott Copper........ 34 3.25 14.05  b2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 22 1.00 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 65 7.00 8.15 cll.06 
McCrory Stores .......... 13 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Mesta Machine .......... 25 2.25 3.08 hale 
National Acme........... 17 2.00 4.40 04.86 
New York Air Brake....... 29 3.00 4.04 3.63 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 18 2.00 3.51 2.81 
Thompson Products....... 26 2.50 5.17 c3.92 
Tide Water Asso. Oil...... i 1.00 1.14 cl.27 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 41 3.50 3.72 3.16 
51 4.00 8.84 c8.82 


*—Paid and/or declared to December 18, 1941. {—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal years 


to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 1940. 
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PRODUCTION CUTS “non-essential industries” 
are going to become increasingly severe. But every ef- 
fort will be made to maintain most civilian items in good 
running order. That means repair business will bulk as 
a highly important activity next year. In effect, it will 
keep alive many firms that would otherwise have to 
succumb in the present war economy. 


OPA ADMINISTRATOR Henderson has fixed a ten- 
tative waste paper quota. He hopes to obtain 50 pounds 
a month from every family in the U. S. Supply will 
relieve pressure on paper producers, thus playing a 
major part in the victory program. 


YOU MAY not know it, but you are now insured 
against property losses incident to enemy action. Agency 
involved is the War Insurance Corporation, a newly 
created subsidiary of the RFC. Coverage includes the 
United States and its insular possessions. Details, to- 
gether with rules and regulations, are due shortly. It 
may’ be noted, however, that items such as money, ac- 
counts and securities will not be covered. Capital has 
been set at $100 million—creation of a manifestly more 
permanent organization will come later. 


THE PRESIDENT is getting tough. With war a grim 
reality, Roosevelt is beginning to demand results from 
key officials in Washington. For the first time, FDR 
is said to be ready to fire any man who fails to produce. 


PURCHASE DIVISION of the Office of Production 
Management wants the public to use ordinary gum, in- 
dustrial, or Scotch tape for taping windows as an air- 
raid precaution. It is definitely against the use of surgi- 
cal tape for this purpose. Reason is that surgical tape 
contains three materials needed for war production— 
rubber, zinc and cloth. Hence, employment of this item 
is not only wasteful but unpatriotic as well. 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE bill recently signed 
by the President provides for a relatively small increase 
in the Army—to about 2 million men. But War De- 
partment is working on a policy to provide a much larger 
force. Actual number of men required is unknown at 
this time; it will be determined by “the strategic situa- 
tion as it develops.” As a general observation, officials 
are planning machinery to increase the Army steadily, 
and without limits, provided this does not interfere with 
munitions production. 


WITHIN THIRTY days the Treasury will launch a 
tremendous drive to sell Defense Savings Bonds. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of business firms will take part in 
this effort, which is expected to exceed the Liberty Bond 
campaign of World War I, but which Morgenthau wants 
to keep “dignified.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
The really big war will be in the Atlantic, not the 
Pacific. . . . Simplification is a “must” for industry. . 
Struggle between private industry and Government over 
building of defense homes is still going on. . . . Civilians 
will be put over Army-Navy for procurement purposes— 
they are expected to give speedier action. . . . Decen- 
tralization of Federal agencies is basically good for the 
nation at large. .. . Now that war is here, recently com- 
pleted “Roster of Scientific Personnel” is due for a 
real workout. . . . Industrialist Henry J. Kaiser is be- 
ing talked of for a big arms production job with Uncle 
Sam. ... If retail price control comes, food will be the 
first to feel the axe. . . . The Government is displaying 
a more cooperative attitude toward business—the “left 
_ clique, in other words, is now in the background. 

. Mrs. Roosevelt’s idea for a Women’s Land Army 
is “not to be dismissed too ently, 


—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Processing Parade 


Standard Oil of Indiana will soon 
be ready to license other refiners to 
utilize its new process for the more 
efficient production of aircraft gaso- 

’ line—the new method of production, 
which may be known as the “Iso- 
mate” process, involves naphtha iso- 
merization. . . . Processed clay will 
provide the raw material for a new 
type of transparent film, according to 
a patent just granted to the Research 
Corporation—clay films are said to 
be resistant to oils, acids and alkalis, 
and are fire-proof under normal con- 
ditions. . . . A new watermarking 
process for any grade of paper has 
been perfected by Lumbric Manufac- 
turing Company—the primary advan- 
tage of the method is that it may be 
applied to small quantities of paper, 
and thus a “private watermark” will 
be possible at small cost. . . . Sound 
waves, such as those of an auto horn, 
can be used to speed up the distil- 
lation of many liquids by means of a 
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SHOCK TROOPS 


of 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 


No Fire Department is 
manned and equipped to fight the 
fires of a heavy incendiary attack. 
The ordinary strength of London's 
fire-fighting forces was multiplied ten 
times by the recruiting of Auxiliaries. 

. Protect YOUR home, family 
and community by joining and be- 
ginning active defense training im- 


mediately. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
EMERGENCY AUXILIARY 
CORPS OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


normally 


Bae of materials has forced 
automobile manufacturers to 
resort to unusual promises with 
1942 models—typical: “Anything 
missing off this car is covered 
by the guarantee.” 


new process of Shell Union Oil—the 
apparatus calls for a horn to be built 
into the wall of a still so that the noise 
will not be heard outside. ... A new 
synthetic turpentine will soon be seen, 
now that the James I. Peck Company 
has found a combination of ingredi- 
ents which possess the same charac- 
teristics as natural gum turpentine— 
called ‘““Syn-Turps,” it will be offered 
initially as an ink solvent for wash- 
ing printing plates and presses. .. . 
The unpleasant odor of fresh paint is 
missing in the new deodorized variety 
which has been prepared by Ameri- 
can-Marietta Company—as all odors 
are removed from the paint during 
the processing and before canning, 
the smells are left at the factory. 


Rubber Rambles 


More will soon be heard of the 
“Ford Motor Plan” to lessen the in- 
dependence of the United States upon 
the Far East for its supply of crude 
rubber—in less than ten years the 
Ford rubber plantations in Brazil will 
be producing 7,500 tons of latex, as 
compared with the 750 tons indicated 
for 1942.... U.S. Rubber has started 
to make a comprehensive inventory of 
its entire holdings of golf balls, a 
product which cannot be manufac- 
tured after January 4, 1942—an early 
survey reveals that “U. S.” has suf- 
ficient stocks of balls on hand to take 
care of all next year’s “normal” re- 
quirements. . . . Something different 
in a rubber reclaiming process is 
promised by the new Rubber & Plas- 
tics Compound Company—it is un- 
derstood that the new process would 


greatly facilitate the methods of the 
industry, as well as solve the problem 
of the emergency requirements for 
reclaimed rubber... . The radical 
change in tire treads devised by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, embodies 
small notches instead of the conven- 
tional ribs—the tire is reputed to be 
skid-resistant in all directions, thus 
preventing side-slipping or back-spin- 
ning on curves or quick stops... . 
To help relieve the shortage of natural 
sponges, B. F. Goodrich Company is 
introducing a new type of synthetic 
rubber sponge—while it may solve 
a bathroom problem, it is expected 
also to find many other uses because 
of its extraordinary resistance to oil 
and grease. . . . Rubber boots for 
cows and other farm animals are be- 
ing introduced by Miner Rubber 
Company—this knee-length variety 
makes it possible to pour on the med- 
icine in helping to cure hoof rot... . 
Rubber bands for bows are not new, 
but the idea has just been patented— 
Brooke, Cottrell & Willson has the 
designs on a special rubber string for 
archery bows. . . . Gentlemen’s union 
suits with “built-in” stomach-reducers 
will be next from Utica Knitting 
Company—this type of men’s under- 
wear is finished with an elastic waist- 
band which raises the level of the 
corporation. 


Movie Pickings 

A much improved sound-track for 
colored motion picture film will be 
made of gold, if plans of Eastman 
Kodak are carried out—the feature 
of the gold track is that the sound 
image can remain on the film when 
being developed, as gold resists all 
of the photographic chemicals... . 
Quite timely is the feature picture 
which Columbia Pictures will release 
early in the New Year—entitled 
“Canal Zone,” it is a tale of espionage 
in the “big ditch.”. . . Walt Disney 
Productions will change its previously 
announced schedule of coming car- 
toon features—“Bambi” will still fol- 
low “Dumbo,” recently released, but 
after that will be “Peter Pan” instead 
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of “Wind in the Willows,” followed 
by “Bongo” and “Cinderella.”. . . 
The hope that the Brooklyn Dodgers 
will continue high in the first division 
of the National League race is indi- 
cated in the baseball film of Twentieth 
Century-Fox which will start its 
rounds early in the baseball season— 
title: “Dem Lovely Bums.”. 
Something new in movie trends may 
be started by Warner Bros, Pictures 
in filming the story of the Boys Scouts 
of America—if this picture proves 
successful, the histories of other youth 
groups may follow. . . . Charlie Chap- 
lin’s next vehicle will be based on 
“Bluebeard,” with the chief character 
suggested by the career of the famous 
French criminal, Henri Landru—the 
film will be a “crime comedy,” and it 
has been tentatively named “Lady 
Killer.”. . . All of the advertisements 
being inserted by Republic Pictures 
for its new feature, “The Devil Pays 
Off,” have a unique tie-up—each ad 
includes the slogan: ‘““Buy U. S. De- 
fense Bonds.” 


Christenings 


A new defrosting and ventilating 
fan for automobiles will be introduced 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber under the 
tradename of “Zeero.” . . W. T. 
Grant Company has __ registered 
“Wearite” as its own description for 
a new kind of hose. . . . Another 
“master” will be seen, this one the 
“Wearmaster,” a new name _ for 
shoes by Sears-Roebuck. . . . Peer- 
less Chewing Gum Company has 
christened its latest chewing confec- 
tion “Gumbits.”. . . The new violin 
chinrest, molded by the Patent Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Company out of 
.duPont’s transparent “Lucite,” has 
been christened the “Kleerest.” .. . 
A stainless lubricant for doors and 
drawers that stick has been com- 
pounded by the American Grease 
Stick Company and is being offered 


yawn of most of the companies 
mentioned in the “New-Busi- 
ness Brevities” will be found in THE 
FINANCIAL “Factograph 
Manual.” Other addresses will be 
promptly supplied on receipt of your 


inquiry—the only requirement is a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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as “Door-Ease.”. . . The system of 
phonographic reproduction for re- 
cording marriage proposals, legal con- 
versations, family arguments and ali- 
bis will be known as the “Paramuse 
Service,” to be exploited by a com- 
pany of the same name. . . . Timely 
is the new game of navies on the high 
seas which is being introduced by Van 
Wagenen & Company as “The Game 
of Defense.”. . . A new variety of 
smaller than standard car card, 
measuring only seven inches wide, 
will be introduced for trolley cars 
and buses by the Railway Advertis- 
ing Company under the name of 
“Transpots.”. . . Dorothy Gray, Ltd., 
is readying a special perfume for use 
during blackouts that will be known 
as “Lady in the Dark”—if you can- 
not see your girl, at least you'll know 
she’s present. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing has perfected an apparatus 
which provides an ultra-violet ray 
wall around the doctors and nurses 
performing a surgical operation—the 
arrangement of the lamps makes a 
germ-free zone around the operating 
table. . . . Early in the New Year 
Libby-Owens-Ford will start promot- 
ing its shatterproof glass as a new 
way to assure protection during an 
air raid—this will be the first time 
that “safety glass” has been featured 
for window panes. ... Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner, which has been making 
the sweeper type vacuum cleaner 
since 1910, will now introduce a dif- 
ferent variety for the first time—its 
line is being expanded with a cylinder 
“tank-type” cleaner. . . . A separate 
engineering service devoted exclu- 
sively to blackout and air raid prep- 
arations is being established by Trav- 
elers Insurance Company—activities 
will be co-ordinated with the Civilian 
Defense effort, and policyholders will 
be supplied with information and per- 
mitted to consult the company’s ex- 
perts on the best policy to pursue. . . 


Gillette Safety Razor has a virtual 


monopoly on the broadcasts for the 
annual “football bowl” classics on 
New Year’s Day and the following 
Saturday—the company will sponsor 
the All-Stars, East-West, Cotton 
Bowl, Orange Bowl and Sugar Bowl 
games. ... That famous industrial re- 
designing firm, Norman Bel Geddes 
& Company, is apparently preparing 
to help with the war—its experts have 
developed a new streamlined style for 
shells and _ bullets. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE, Eastern Conn. 
300 acres, rolling fields and woodland, Spanish 
gardens, spacious lawns, miles of bridlepaths, 
natural pond, marble and tiled swimming pool, 
tennis courts. Brick Georgian Colonial, built 
1928, 9 tiled baths, steam heat, 10 fireplaces, 
special panelling, historical murals. Large barn, 
2 silos, caretaker’s house, 2 greenhouses, 5-car 
garage; adaptable to dairy or horse farm, in 
town of high social standing, low taxes. Will sell 
for fraction of cost. 


CHAS. W. HOWARD & SON, REALTORS 
Malden Station, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 


$1 DOWN—40 acres in Northwest Florida will 
rovide present independence and old-age security. 
or particulars write: 


WALNUT HILL FARMS, 
WALNUT HILL, FLA. 


STARKE—CAMP BLANDING 


If you have money and want to make money, 
come to Starke. We are growing, 60,000 soldiers. 


W. T. CLUTE, REALTOR, STARKE, FLA. 


MARYLAND 


FREDERICK COUNTY: Beautiful modern 
barn dairy farm; 12-room brick house; 160 acres; 
very successful. Other choice Maryland Farms 
and Estates. 

ARDELLE KITCHEN 
3341 Frederick, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DAIRY FARM, 120 acres tillage—$60,000. 
Barn, also 3 cash retail markets. 


A BARGAIN 
Cc. T. ENRIGHT CONCORD, N. H. 


TEXAS 


OFFER choice, centrally located business prop- 
erty in very prominent Texas city, paying over 
8% net on $200,000; no trade. 

EDWIN McKELLAR, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, 15 miles—i59 acres, 
charming new cottage, bath, electricity, insula- 
tion, outbuildings, etc.; well watered, woods; 
$4,000; photos, descriptions, 

JOHN REID 


BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


COME to Virginia. Farms, easy terms. Free 
catalogue. 


J. R. ELAM, SCOTTSVILLE, VA. 


Attractive waterfront farms, on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia; nicely located; fine fishing 


and gunning. 
jJ. S. MILLS 
ONANCOCK, VIRGINIA 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


AN UNUSUAL OPENING 


Capable Executive wanted; Progressive, well 
established private music school, to sell in best 
business center of midwest. Owner retiring. 
Musical knowledge not necessary. Business 
ability a requisite. Box 824, FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 721. West Street, New York City. 
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merican Telephone & Telegraph 

convertible 3s declined to a new 
low; at current levels the conversion 
option has been practically written 
off, as they are entitled to a substan- 
tial premium on a straight investment 
basis. Other high grade corporate 
bonds showed fractional declines. 
Speculative issues were irregular, 
with indications of better resistance 
to depressive influences, but the 
downward trend continued with a few 
exceptions including specialties such 
as Marion Steam Shovel 6s. 


NEW HAVEN INTEREST PAYMENT 


Two important rulings have recent- 
ly been handed down by the court 
having jurisdiction over the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford re- 
organization. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s reorganization 
plan has been disapproved on sever- 
al grounds, including objections by 
the court to the proposed basis for 
acquisition of the Old Colony Rail- 
road by the New Haven. Further 
efforts to work out a compromise 
agreement may result in a more satis- 
factory settlement for security hold- 
ers of the Old Colony and the Boston 
& Providence. 

The other ruling approves payment 
of $15 million in back interest on 
bonds of the New Haven system, in- 
cluding one and one-eighth years in- 
terest on all bonds secured by the 
first and refunding mortgage as well 
as various amounts on several of the 
divisional liens. Funds for the dis- 
bursement will be made available be- 
fore the end of the year. It appears 
that a number of other roads whose 
reorganization plans have been de- 
layed will soon adopt a more liberal 
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policy with respect to interest pay- 
ments on defaulted bonds, and that 
the courts will generally support such 
action. Several have accumulated 
cash far in excess of current needs 
and there may be tax advantages in 
making the payments. Questions 
have recently arisen as to the deduc- 
tibility of accrued unpaid interest for 
companies in reorganization, but in- 
terest actually paid in cash obviously 
qualifies as a deduction om corpora- 
tion income tax reports. 


COMMERCIAL MACKAY 4s 


The 4 per cent income debentures 
of Commercial. Mackay Corporation 
have suffered more than the majority 
of speculative bonds since the begin- 
ning of the war in the Pacific, having 
lost more than half of their December 
1 market value during the past few 
weeks, A weak technical position and 
the vulnerability of the company’s 
operations to the effects of war ac- 
count for the greater than average 
decline. Earlier in the year the 
market price advanced above 50 
mainly on purchases by the company 
out of funds received for the Federal 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Pages the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
United Aircraft Corp........... 265,669 shs. $100 par conv. pfd...Harriman, Ripley 


Virginia Public Service Co.... $22.8 million 3%s, 1971 
5.7 million serial 2-3%4s/44-51 
70,000 shs. $5.25 pfd. 
628,333 shs. no par common...... Competitive bidding...... Dec. 31 


Telegraph properties. 


Up to Sep- 
tember 18, over $1.6 million princi- 
pal amount had been taken out of the 


market in this manner. More recent- 
ly, this type of support has been 
largely removed, and there has been 
some liquidation on fears that the 
company’s earning power would be 
seriously affected. 

Radio-telegraph circuits of Mackay 
Radio between the United States and 
Tokyo, Shanghai, Copenhagen, Vien- 
na, Budapest and Rome have been 
discontinued. In addition, cable con- 
nections via Commercial Pacific (in 
which Commercial Mackay has a 25 
per cent interest) between the United 
States and the Philippines, Japan, 
China and the Dutch East Indies have 
been interrupted. Although there 
may be partial offsets in increased 
business with other centers and some 
new circuits (including one connect- 
ing with Moscow recently opened), 
the net effect of the war will be a 
substantial loss of revenues. 


WARREN BROTHERS 6s 


Several important changes have 
been made in the reorganization plan 
for Warren Brothers Company, main- 
ly for the purpose of effecting savings 
on tax liabilities. The reorganiza- 
tion will be effected through the pres- 
ent company, instead of organizing 
a new corporation. The provisions 
for exchange of Warren Brothers 6s 
for Cuban Government bonds are be- 
ing altered. Under the revised plan, 
such exchanges can be made directly 
without participation by the bond- 
holders in the reorganization, but the 
total amounts to be exchanged are to 
be limited—following a 60-day period 
in which no restrictions apply—to 
$1.5 million in the first year, $500,000 
in the second year and $250,000 
thereafter. As the market value of 
Warren Brothers 6s will depend in 
large part upon the market for Cuban 
bonds, which may be subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation, the limit as to 
the amount which may be exchanged 
in each year has an important bear- 
ing upon the prospective future value 
of the former. A Federal Court 
hearing on the proposed changes will 
start January 7. 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 6s 


A novel approach to the encourage- 
ment of purchases of Defense Bonds 
has been employed by Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company in its offer 
to prepay the non-callable 6s due 
April 1, 1943. Holders of these bonds 
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(first consolidated 6s) may present 
them at any time up to March 1, 1942, 
and receive face value plus interest 
from October 1, 1941, to maturity in 
1943. The offer is addressed to 
“owners who plan ultimately to invest 
a part or all of the proceeds in United 
States Defense Bonds,” enabling them 
“to do so at this time, rather than 
waiting until April 1, 1943.” Accep- 
tance of the offer will give investors 
a substantial amount of additional in- 
terest. 


NEW ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN 
INCOME 5s 

Directors of the New Orleans 
Great Northern, affiliate of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, have declared a pay- 
ment of 2% per cent on the income 
5s, 2032, payable December 27. This 
disbursement arises from the declara- 
tion of an initial dividend on Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio preferred stock. Un- 
der the terms of the lease of the N.O. 
G. N. by the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
contingent rental payments (applic- 
able to the N.O.G.N. income bonds) 
must be made in an amount equal to 
one-third of the aggregate dividend 
disbursements made to G., M. & O. 
stockholders in each year. 


WABASH REORGANIZATION 


The foreclosure sale of the Wabash 
Railway, effected on December 1, has 
been confirmed by the Federal Court. 
As anticipated, the reorganization 
managers bid in the properties. It is 
expected that the new securities of the 
successor company will be available 
early in 1942. Holders of the old 
bonds who have not yet deposited 


have a last chance to participate in 


the reorganization plan, as the time 
limit has been extended to December 
31. The old bonds should be either 
deposited or sold before that date. 


G.E. REESTABLISHES 
DIVIDEND DATES 


G eneral Electric is returning to the 
practice, abandoned in 1936, of 
paying dividends (when declared) in 
January, April, July, and October of 
each year. Accordingly, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1941, directors voted a pay- 


ment of 35 cents a share on the com-— 


mon stock, payable January 24, 1942, 
to stockholders of record, December 
26, 1941. This amount, together with 
the $1.40 a share already paid, makes 
a total of $1.75 declared as: dividends 
on the common stock in 1941, com- 
pared with $1.85 a share declared and 
paid in 1940. 
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BY QUEER SENSATIO 
OF FEAR OR PAIN? 


Let this book, by a famous physi- 
cian who has helped thousands 
regain their calm and health, 


help you. 


By Edward Spencer Cowies, M.D. 


Director of the Park Avenue Hospital and 
of the Body and Mind Foundation, New York “ 


If queer sensations of pain, or fears you can’t explain, 
are upsetting your life here is a book that may prove of 
tremendous help to you. At the urging of many of his 
patients, Dr. Cowles has set down in simple language 
the scientific explanation of how fear resulting from 
fatigue is the cause of many puzzling physical and 
mental ailments. 


Dr. Cowles’ amazing work at the Body and Mind Clinic in New 
York is known to doctors and psychiatrists throughout the country, 
and many of them have sent him patients. His discovery of emo- 
tional nerve fatigue as the basis of all kinds of baffling symptoms, 
mental and physical—and the ways in which you can prevent it, 
detect it, or combat it—are set forth in clear language any layman 
can understand. 


Scores of Case Histories Given 


“Don’t Be Afraid” is based on Dr. Cowles’ experience in helpin 
people. Throughout the book he makes every point clear by et 
of actual case histories that show exactly what the patient’s problem 
was and how it was overcome. This k may mean literally “a 
new life’? for you or some one you love. Get it now. 


Ane YOU EVER FRIGHTENED 


NS 


Read these Statements 
FROM NOTED PEOPLE 


REX BEACH: 


“For the vast army of sick 
and despairing people who are 
held prisoner by Fear, it offers 
an escape, and it opens to 
them the prospect of enjeying 
lives of comfort and usefulness. 
Many of them will doubtless 
consider this the most im- 
portant book ever written.’’ 


JOHN DEWEY: 


“The remarkable success of 
your methods is evidence of 
the good that can be accom- 
plished by a sound theory. I 
anticipate a great and useful) 
career for your book.’’ > 3 


JUDGE 
BEN B. LINDSEY: ae 
“A great contribution toward 
understanding and solving the 


grave problems of human be- 
havior.’” 


JESSE H. JONES: 
Secretary of Commerce 
“It is my hope that your book 
will throw new light on the 


subject and help many persons 
to banish fear.”’ 


Foreword by 
MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


: FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
You owe it to | 21 West St., New York City 


yourself and 
your family | 
to read this 
book. Mail 
the coupon 
NOW 


Spencer Cowles, M.D. 


I enclose chec for $2.00. 


Send me a copy of DON’T BE AFRAID! by 


O Send C. O. D. plus few cents postage and charges. 


Edward | 


(N. Y. C. residents add 3c Sales Tax) 
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Annual Review and Forecast Number of 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


HE OPPORTUNITY 


presented to leading indus- 


trial 


corporations to report 


their part in the WAR EF- 
FORT to their stockholders, 


present and prospective. 


Space Reservations Being Made Now 


Advertising Department, 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York. 


Chart the aed 
UPTURN 
Yourself 


Use the “Price Ranger", a specially 
designed chart blank which is particu- 
larly adaptable for the simplified plot- 
ting of daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, daily 
commodity prices, and any other daily 
index. 


These sheets are each 8'4 by |! inches 
and are sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. Prices: $1.00 for 
twenty-five individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order accepted. 


EDWARD 
WILLMS 


136 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Charts, graphs, 
maps and fleor plans 
of every description 
prepared to order. 


Write for estimates. 


Red Cross Appeal 


The American Red Cross is 
appealing for $50,000,000 to pro- 
vide relief for American war vic- 
tims and to carry on rapidly ex- 
panding Red Cross services for 
the armed forces. 

Checks should be made payable 
to the American Red Cross and 
envelopes marked “For the War 
Fund.” 


Contribute Through 
Your Local Chapter 
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MARKET PATTERNS 


Concluded from page 4 


vastly increased armament program, 
suggests that the turning point may 
logically be placed in the late spring 
of that year. The early change-over, 
preceding by a year and a half our 
formal entry into the war, and the 
fact that excess profits taxes applied 
to the entire year 1940, largely explain 
the contrast between the bull market 
of 1915-16 and the bear market of 
1940-41. 

This readjustment of the market to 
a war basis has already lasted much 
longer than the bear market beginning 
in late 1916, which is comparable in 
some respects. The most recent 
phase of the decline represents a re- 
appraisal of values in the light of the 
change from a defense economy to an 
all-out war economy, and also reflects 
the effects of the shock caused largely 
by reverses suffered early in Decem- 
ber. From now on, it appears prob- 
able that the market will be similar 
to that of 1918 at least to this extent 
—that its short term trends will be 
governed mainly by the news from the 
war fronts. This does not mean an 
entirely new situation, as is evident 
from the effects of the collapse of 
France upon our security exchanges 


in the spring of 1940. However, now 
that we are fully committed to the 
Allied cause, it is natural to expect 
that the movements of stock prices 
will be geared more closely to the 
war news. 

Thus, the length of time required 
for the British and American armed 
forces to recover from recent reverses 
and gain the upper hand will doubt- 
less be the major factor in determin- 
ing when the next bull market will 
begin. There are other potential in- 
fluences (which will be discussed in 
a later article), but the record of 
1918 shows what to expect in a war 
market. As long as our enemies keep 
the initiative, the market can at best 
struggle against a dominant depres- 
sive force. Conversely, when the war 
news takes a turn for the better, we 
may expect a substantial recovery in 
stocks. 

To a considerable extent, the ac- 
complishment of a large part of the 
change-over from a peacetime basis to 
a war economy well in advance of the 
declaration of war against the Axis 
powers has placed the market in a 
better fundamental position than that 
of April, 1917. The poor perform- 
ance during the past few weeks is at- 
tributable largely to the doubtful near 
term outlook in the Pacific. At the 
same time, it is well to recognize an- 
other factor arising from the implica- 
tions of highly mechanized warfare. 
It will be necessary to devote a much 
larger percentage of the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity to war purposes than 
in 1917-18. 


GOOD EXAMPLE 


This may be illustrated by consider- 
ing one important industry. Output 
of automobiles (passenger cars only) 
rose from 1.5 million in 1916 to 1.7 
million in 1917, and dropped to 943,- 
000 in 1918. The decline from 1941 
to 1942 will be much more drastic; it 
is even possible that production of 
cars for private use may cease alto- 
gether after a few months. The fact 
that the outcome of the war will de- 
pend very largely upon the factories 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has unfortunate implications for 
the profits of some industries. On the 
other hand, our unparalleled capacity 
to produce will assure the ultimate 
supremacy in arms—and that, as we 
have seen, is the dominant factor not 
only for the cause in which we are 
engaged, but for those who take a 
long range view of the security 
markets. 
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Five Acres—And Independence 
by M. G. Kains, B.S.M.A. Published 
by Greenberg. Revised, enlarged edi- 
tion (10th printing) 390 pp. $2.50. 
Increasing talk of inflation and the 
growing public interest in farm prop- 
erties reported by brokers indicate 
that many people are thinking of farm 
land as an inflation hedge. While 
there are undoubted advantages in 
owning such property, the full benefits 
will accrue only to those who are thor- 
oughly conversant with the special 
problems involved in farming, even 
on a small scale. If the layman is to 
succeed, therefore, he must know his 
way around, agriculturally speaking. 
This is the purpose of “Five Acres.” 
It shows how to select, finance, stock 
and develop a farm. It shows mis- 
takes to be avoided and offers helps 
that assure success. This is not mere 
book theory but proven methods 
based upon the personal wide exper- 
ience of the author as a farm opera- 
tor, former head of the Horticultural 
Department of Pennsylvania State 
College, special crop culturalist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and author 
of a wide number of agricultural 
books. Detailed advice and explana- 
tion is given on virtually every prob- 
lem that the smali owner is likely to 
encounter. 

The Economic Almanac t>r 1941- 
42. A Handbook of Useful Facts 
about Business, Labor and Govern- 
ment in the United States and Other 
Areas. Published by The National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
464 pp. $4.00. This is the second 
issue—expanded and thoroughly re- 
vised—of an annual publication pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of the 
Conference Board. A wealth of sta- 
tistical and other factual information 
is presented, under five general 
heads: Chronologies and Calendars ; 
Government Organization and De- 
fense Activities ; Industrial and Labor 
Relations; General Business Condi- 
tions; Recent Economic Develop- 
ments. Statistics are set forth for a 
considerable period of years for such 
diverse topics as capitalization of class 
I railways ; cost of living ; production 
income from mining and quarrying ; 
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wages, hours and man hours worked 
in 25 manufacturing industries; cor- 
porate security flotations; U.S. trade 
with the world; death rates in U.S. 
and other countries; farm income; 
and scores of others. Textual com- 
ment and explanation accompany 
most of the tabulations. Altogether, 
the Economic Almanac constitutes an 
invaluable handbeok for the business- 
man, banker, statistician and all 
others concerned with the activities 
of government, industry and finance. 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Boox SHop, which also can 
supply any books published on finance, 
business, industry, economics, saving 


and loan associations, etc. 


MARITIME INDUSTRY 
LEADS THE. WAY 


he maritime industry has become 
the first to be permanently sta- 
bilized for the prosecution of the war. 
This was announced a short time ago 
at the closing session of a conference 
betweeen the Government and repre- 
sentatives of the employees and em- 
ployers of the industry called jointly 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
and the Department of Labor. 
Unanimous approval was given to 
a four-point statement of principles 
as follows: (1) No strikes or lock- 
outs during the war period; (2) a 
uniform basis for war areas and war 
bonuses and insurance; (3) guaran- 
teeing of all rights to labor and indus- 
try under collective bargaining; and 
(4) setting up of a Maritime War 
Emergency Board to settle disputes. 


FAR EASTERN NOTE 


death losses among her 
armed forces in December alone 
will far exceed her losses throughout 
the entire period of her active partici- 
pation in the last war, according to 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


INTERESTING 
FREE | 


———=—BOOKLETS— 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a re- 
quest for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy: Please write 
on business letterhead. 


ALL-EXPENSE CALIFORNIA TOUR 


A most interesting booklet for those planning a 
winter vacation. 


INVESTOR'S TAX KIT 


Contains resumé of 1941 tax law, work sheet for 
taxpayer and other helpful data. Offered to in- 
vestors by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE BOND MARKET 


For women investors who prefer bonds. Offered 
by well known bond house. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature explains home 
heating and air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort and convenience. Valuable to those 
planning to build and present home owners who 
plan to modernize. 


NATIONAL POWER AND LIGHT 


Memorandum explains whether this common stock 
is underpriced at current levels. Offered to in- 
vestors by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure and prac- 
~~ in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm, 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 


This little booklet is made to order for the pro- 
ficient typist or secretary. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


OIL 


Review comparing the reserve status of leading 
= companies. Offered to investors by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


Tells how you can take a Phoenix, Ariz., vacation 
now and pay for it later. 


INSURANCE INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


Includes financial data on 10 representative Hart- 
ford companies. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about a great 
advance in low cost home heating and air condi- 
tioning systems. Available to present and pros- 
pective home owners. ; 


THINGS TO SEEK IN THE 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Folder describing in detail various models of 
world famous manufacturer. It would help you 
choose the one best suited to your requirements. 
Free 5-day trial on any model. Please write on 
business letterhead. 
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Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


Data a to December 24, 1941 so Earnings and Price Range (FFL 
incorporated : 


1908, Massachusetts. Business 40 WANGE 
originally established 1856. Office: 426 
Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 20 


Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. 10 

Number of stockholders (April 8, 1940): 0 

Preferred, 4; common, 171. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None + 

4%% cum. 0 
DAE) shs 1934 (35 “36 ‘37 ‘38°39 ‘40 1941 

Common stock (no par).......... 500,000 shs 


- *As of December 31, 1941, there were $1,915,000 subsidiary real estate mortgages 
outstanding. 

Business: Operate two department stores in Boston and 
eleven branches in New England, specializing in ready-to-wear 
apparel for men, women and children. Controlled by Feder- 
ated Department Stores, through the latter’s ownership of 
approximately 68.64% of the common shares. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital January 
31, 1941, $8.3 million; cash, $576,367; marketable securities, 


$805,250 million. Working capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value 
of common, $18.34 per share. 
Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Uninter- 


rupted common payments since 1931. Indicated annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Fortunes of the company will continue to depend 
primarily upon changes in consumer buying power in the 
compact New England area served. 

Comment: As a result of the large holdings of Federated 
Department Stores, there is relatively little market interest in 
the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal -————Calendar Years————— 
Half year Year's Price 
ended: July 31 Jan. 31 ‘Total Dividends Range 
bale 0.30 1,20 30 
= 1.56 1936...... 1.70 40%—20% 
D$0.41 $1.36 0.95 1,70 39%—20 
D0.80 1939...... .69 0.89 0.75 25 —15 
D0.63 0.68 1.31 1.00 21%—16% 
DO.95 1.70 0.75 1.00 22%—14 
*Not available. *To December 24, 1941. 
Indian Refining Company 
Data revised to December 24, 1941 ms Earnings and Price Range (IRR) 
Incorporated: 1904, Maine, as Indian As: 20 . 
phalt Company; present title adopted 1906. 1S 
Office: Lawrenceville, Ill. Annual meeting: 19 iH 
Second Tuesday in November at 242 Water 5 oa pl 
St., Augusta, Me. Number of stockholders: 0 
Not reported. $0 
Capitalizatien: Funded debt.......... *None es $1 
conv. ($100 par)............. - 
Common stock 1,270,207 shs 1934 "35 "36 °37 §38°39 ‘40 1941 


*Notes payable and interest thereon, $1,748,788. tNot callable. Each preferred 
share convertible into five common shares. fOf which Texas Company owns about 91%. 


Business: Company is a refining and distributing organiza- 
tion. Refinery at Lawrenceville, Ill., has a capacity of 25,000 
barrels daily; bulk and distributing stations are located in 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Ohio. Markets “Havoline” 
motor oils and “Texaco” products. Owns Govers process for 
refining lubricants. 

Management: Identified with Texas Company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $1.3 million; cash, $711,288. Working capital 
ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of common, $3.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Varying payments on common 
stock 1906-11, 1917-20, 1936-37; none thereafter. 

Outlook: Principal earnings factors are volume of business 
and extent of unit margins on refining. Company is a high- 
cost producer, and does not occupy a strong trade position. 

Comment: Extreme minority status of stock and company’s 
erratic record detract from the status of the equity issue. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 ee 1941 
Earned per share. .D$0.71 $1.06 $1.05 $0.39 D$0.30 $1.27 $1. 


Dividends paid ... None None *1.00 *0.15 None None ed +None 
Price Range: 

Oo eee 4% 5% 15% 22% 10% 9% 9% 19% 

TOW cccccccccccccs 2% 2% 4% 5% 4 4% 5 75 


*Paid in five-year 5% dividend notes. {To December 24, 1941. 


‘the duration of the rearmament program. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


| Earnings and Price Range (IRN) 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 = 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office: 11 90 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 60 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 30 Gaice aanas 
holders: Not reported. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
"Preferred stock 6% cum. 
Common stock (no par)......... 974,130 shs 


0 
1934 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38°39 ‘40 1941 


*Not callable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of air and gas com- 
pressors, rock drills, pneumatic tools and general mining, 
tunnelling and quarrying machinery, blast furnace blowers and 
condensers, oil and gas engines, and air-conditioning and 
refrigeration machinery. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $26.3 million; cash, $10.8 million; U. S. Government 
securities, $8 million. Working capital ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book 
value of common, $37.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular preferred payments 
each year since 1906. Varying common dividends (plus fre- 
quent extras) each year since 1910. 

Outlook: Reflecting nature of company’s products, opera- 
tions are dominantly affected by trends of capital goods 
activity. While defense emergency continues, operations should 
remain at very high levels. 

Comment: Preferred occupies investment status. Common 
ranks with the more strongly situated equities in the “heavy 
industry” group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 8=.1941 
Earned per share.. $2.97 $3.50 $6.42 $9.83 $5.20 $6.01 $7.03 
5.5 6 7.00 *$7.00 


Dividends paid ... 3.75 5.00 6.00 6.00 .50 00 

Price Range: 
73% 121 147 144 119% 131 118 “111% 
49% 60% 106 72 60 86 72 *8510 


*To December 24, 1941. 


New York Trust Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 Earnings and Price Range 


Incorporated: 1889, New York, as New York 6 
Security & Trust Co. Merged Continental 
Trust Co, in 1904 and adopted present title 80 
Subsequently merged Liberty Na- 40 


tional Bank. Main office: 100 Broadway 0 
New York City. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1940): 7,059. 
Capitalization: *Capital stock 

($25 par) 500,000 shs 


“Stockholders double Mability terminated 
July 1, 1987. 

Business: A general commercial banking business is sup- 
plemented by foreign and trust departments. In addition to 
the main office, 2 branches are operated in Manhattan. Mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Capable and experienced; conservative. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1941, loans and discounts 
$117.6 million, U. S. Governments, $187.1 million; real estate 
bonds and mortgages, $3.7 million; other investments, $19.6 
million; cash and due from banks, 216 million; checks and 
other cash items, $22.5 million. Deposits, $529 million. Book 
value of stock, $81.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long unbroken record of payments. 

Outlook: Commercial loan business is steadily gaining in 
importance as a revenue producer and this should continue for 
Bulk of earning 
assets, however, are likely to remain in Government securities. 
Relatively small number of accounts (about 8,000) tends to 
keep overhead below average. 

Comment: The capital stock merits a semi-investment rat- 
ing; its chief appeal is the steady income afforded. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND “os AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


EARNED PER SHARE 10 


Z 
1934 35 ‘36 ‘37 '38°39 ‘40 1941 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share... $5.63 09 $5.06 $5.17 $5.16 $5.11 $3.91 

Dividends paid ... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 $5 
Price Range: 

124 152 161 95% 118 114 

75% 89 112 88% 76% 83% 87 184 


iNine months ended September 30. tTo December 24, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 8 


Summing up, a peak, volume of 
business is in clear prospect for 1942. 
Earnings should show further gains 
from 1941 levels, although taxes will 
take a heavy toll and allotments for 
reserves and contingencies may also 
be substantially raised. 


GROWTH POTENTIALITES 


looking further ahead, compared - 


with other divisions of our economy 
the chemical industry has the great 
alvantage of youth and enormous 
growth potentialities. But in the face 
of all these favorable factors (because 
of special market developments such 
as tax selling), stocks of leading 
chemical enterprises are currently ob- 
tainable to yield 5 per cent and up- 
ward. The accompanying list con- 
tains statistical data on nine of such 
stocks which appear to be in a buying 
range in view of the intermediate 
future as well as their longer term 
prospects. All except one showed 
increases in per share net for the nine 
months ended September 30 as 
against the like period in 1940 and 
all are important defense beneficiaries. 


WHAT RAYON DOES 
FOR TIRES 


Ss" young but growing fast, rayon- 
\J cord tires are now making im- 
portant contributions to national de- 
fense. As an illustration, American 
Viscose Corporation — largest pro- 
ducer of rayon in the U. S.—<alls 
attention to the large quantities of 
rubber being saved through increas- 
ing use of these tires in buses, trucks, 
passenger autos and airplanes. 

Tires made with rayon cords are 
lighter in weight, require appreciably 
less rubber, and it is claimed have a 
greater safety factor than those made 
with cotton cords. This is because 
the rayon cords give greater strength, 
greater resistance to shock and to 
deterioration due to heat. Rayon, 
it is interesting to note, gets stronger 
as it gets hotter and drier. Tests 
have shown that rayon-cord tires pro- 
vide longer mileage and greater safe- 
ty, partly because rayon cord auto- 
matically and instantly increases in 
strength when subjected to shock. 
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How Your | 
Investment Dollars 
Can Earn More 


Increased taxes and living costs are a challenge to find ways to make 
your investment dollars earn a maximum of income for you. 


You would not tolerate a workman who loafed on the job, wasted 
materials, turned out an inferior product and damaged tools and equip- 
ment. Then, why cling to securities that no longer produce a proper 
income, and hold little hope of regaining investment merit? They do 


not earn their keep, and you owe it to yourself to get rid of them. 


Prompt action may also enable you to reduce, if not entirely eliminate, 
the taxes you will have to pay next March on your 1941 income. But 
you cannot wait until then to act—losses must be established before the 
end of December. Let us help you with that problem now. 


Tax-Saving Only One Item 


But tax-saving advice is only one phase of the help you need. Had your 
investments been selected judiciously in the first place, it is likely you 
would have little if any loss to register for tax deductions. So the fact 
that you may be able to establish deductions is no cause for congratula- 
tion. Rather, it, is a stern warning to abandon the unsound policies 
you have been following. 


To do this you need professional assistance—so be practical about it. 
Register your portfolio today for continuing supervision by our Staff 
and experience for yourself the satisfaction that comes from knowing 
you will be told exactly what program to follow—when and what to 
sell or buy while keeping your investments in step with conditions— 
how to guard your capital and fortify your income. In short, how to 
make a success of investing. 


Here is one proof of how well we serve our clients: 5714 per cent of 
the renewals this year have come from clients who have been with us 
from five to 13 years. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


CLIP AND MAIL 
: FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


Dec. 31 


Name .. 
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McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Miami Copper Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 9Earnings and Price Range (MCK) 


1928, Maryland (predecessor 20 
company, 1833). Office: 155 E. 44th St., 1s 
New York City, N. Y. Annual meeting: 10 
Fourth Tuesday in April, 1942; thereafter, 5 
fourth Tuesday in October. r) 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $13,700,000 
“Preferred stock 


PRICE RANGE 


56,000 shs 
Common stock 1,685,901 shs 


~*Callable at $109.50 per share. 


Business: Largest wholesale drug distributing organization 
in the United States, company handles the thousands of 
products offered in drug stores; selling directly to retail drug- 
gists. Liquor business averages better than 25% of total sales 
volume. 

Management: Under leadership of W. J. Murray, Jr., 
president, and executives of long experience in the business. 

Financial Position: Working capital July 1, 1941, $46.7 
million; cash, $8 million; inventories, $32.5 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of common $20.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive on old stock. Initial payment 
made on new preferred, Sept. 15; on common, Dec. 20, 1941. 

Outlook: While sales prospects over the intermediate term 
are satisfactory, sharply increasing taxes may tend to restrict 
profit margins. Over the longer term, however, earnings 
should reflect the benefits of the reorganization plan, and 
perhaps the growing importance of the liquor division. 

Comment: The preferred has investment characteristics, 
Although recent capital adjustments improved the position of 
the common stock, removal from the speculative category 
must await establishment of a record of sustained earning 
power under the present capitalization. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price 

+$0.96 $0.34 None $8 3% 

*On a pro-forma basis. tFor 6 months 1941; fiscal year is being changed to end 
on June 30 beginning 1943. tOn old stock. §New stock since listing July 15, and 
to December 24, 1941. 


1934 °35 °36 ‘37 38°39 ‘40 1941 


Earnings and Price Range (Ml) 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 
Incorporated: 1907, Delaware. Office: 61 [120 = 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Third Wednesday in April. Number oa 
of stockholders (April 1, 1940) : Over 9,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 747,116 shs 


1 
1934 °36 ‘37 ‘38 39 ‘40 


Business: One of the higher-cost copper producers in the 
U. S. Properties (in Arizona) consist of about 2,300 acres, 
Estimated reserves (January 1, 1941) comprise roughly 63.1 
million tons of sulphide ore averaging 0.9% copper, and ap- 
proximately 1.5 million tons of mixed ore averaging 1.59% 
copper. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $2.5 million; cash, $757,188. Working capital ratio: 3.6- 
to-1. Book value, $12.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1912-1930; 1937 and 
1940 to date. . 

Outlook: Decline in grade of ore handled has increased 
company’s already high production costs. Failure to develop 
additional reserves indicates approaching exhaustion of mine, 
though ore now developed is adequate to sustain operations 
for about twelve years at the 1940 rate. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more speculative 
situations in an inherently volatile industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share..... D$0.24 $0.07 $0.98 D$0.38 $1.03 $0.70 $0.54 
Dvidends paid ....... None None 0.15 None None 0.45 10.25 
Price Range: 
aaa 6% 16% 26% 14% 16% 12% 19% 
Pe 2% 5% 4% 5% 6% 6% 4% 


*Earnings are before depletion. {First half year. tTo December 24, 1941. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


McLellan Stores Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 » Earnings ond Price Range (MLL) 


incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a successor Paice 
to a company of the same name formed in 15 

1913. Released from bankruptcy June 19, 10 oO 
1935. Office: 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 5 

Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 0 
Approximate number of stockholders: Pre- 
ferred, 350; common, 2,400. 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 


italization: Funded debt........... 
29,995 shs 1934 "35 "37 "38°39 ‘40 1941 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 733,186 shs 


“Callable at $110 a share; each share convertible into four common shares. 

Business: Operates a chain of 232 retail stores selling articles 
of staple merchandise ranging in price from 5 cents to $1.00. 
Stores are located mostly on the Atlantic Seaboard, with a 
number of units in the Middle and South West. 

Management: Affiliated with United Stores Corporation. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1941, 
$4.2 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. 
Book value of common, $5.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
stock since issuance in 1936. Cash dividends paid on common 
1929 and 1936 to date. Indicated rate 60 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Sales over the intermediate term will continue to 
reflect the improved conditions in the territories served. 
Heavier operating costs and taxes, however, will tend to re- 
strict unit profit margins. 

Comment: The small amount of preferred outstanding 
makes for little market interest in the shares. Better oper- 
ating results and finances have improved the status of the 
common. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD, Ano PRICE RANGE or COMMON: 


ded Jan. wat *1934 +19 1942 
share. . $1.86 $143 $1'30 $0.93 $1.08 $1.09 $1.23 
Calendar years: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Dividends paid ... None None 0.20 0.95 0.60 0.60 0.60 §0.60 

Price Range: 

17% 21% 19 11% 10% 9% 8% 

1 1l% 6 6% 


YCalendar year ended December 31. +13 months ended January 31, 1936. 12 
ag Fy 31, 1941. §To December 24, 1941. 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 asearnings and Price Range (NAF) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a _ con- 20 a 
solidation of the Automobile Batting De- 15 
partment of California Cotton Mills Co., 10 
Oakland, Calif.. and of Little Falls (N. Y.) UU 
Fibre Co. Office: Railroad Ave., Oakland, 0 
Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in 
March. Number of stockholders (November $2 
10, 1940): Preferred, 1,322; common, 1,318. $1 

erred stoc! cum 35 ‘36 °37 °38°39 ‘4 

Common ($1 512,874 shs 


*Callable at $11.50 per share and convertible into common on a_ share-for-share 
basis without any time limit. 

Business: Manufactures a line of textile specialties includ- 
ing: upholstery for auto-seats and backs; various types of 
pads, padding, batting and wadding; milk strainers for the 
dairy industry; comforters; and a special rubber-base carpet 
for auto and home-furnishings use. Approximately 80% of 
sales in recent years has been to the automobile industry, 
with Chrysler taking about one-half of output. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1940; $2.7 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
3-to-1. Book value of common stock, $7.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular preferred divi- 
dends since issuance in 1939. Varying common dividends 
1935-37, 1940 to date; present basis, 60 cents annually. 

Outlook: While company has been increasing number of its 
products, automobile industry continues as the biggest outlet. 
Orders from U. S. Army—now relatively small—are likely to 
increase. 

Comment: Preferred is relatively unseasoned. Common 
occupies a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND Paice nanes OF COMMON: 
Year 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends *Price Range 


1938........ D$0. D$0.02 $0.62 27 None 10%— 3 
pl eee 0.60 0.29 0.05 0.19 1.13 None 9%— 5 
1940........ 0.77 0.40 DO.11 0.27 1.33 $0.70 11 — 5% 
2041. 0.53 0.45 0.05 eee 70.60 tTh— 2% 


*N. Y. Curb Exchange quotations + a May 28, 1940; when listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. ¢To December 24, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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N. Y. EDISON’S 
ERSATZ PROGRAM 


onsolidated Edison Company of 
New York recently told stock- 
holders that it is making comprehen- 
sive studies of available substitutes 
to be used in the defense emergency. 

Here are some of the materials for 
which its laboratory technicians are 
testing alternates: (1) alloy steels, 
used extensively in boilers, piping and 
valves of high-pressure steam equip- 
ment; (2) tin, employed in large 
quantities for making cable joints; 
(3) rubber, used for insulation on 
wires and cables; and (4) aluminum- 
bronze, utilized in tubing and con- 
densers. 

Some of the substitutes recom- 
mended by research men after ex- 
haustive tests are already in use. For 
example, new tools made in Company 
shops for underground work—pave- 
ment cutting, digging trenches, etc.— 
now employ plain steel instead of al- 
loy containing chronium or nickel. 


NEW PEAK FOR 
SUNKIST OUTPUT 


roduction of citrus fruit in the 

United States, during the 1940-41 
season, totaled 142 million packed 
boxes—equal to some 340,000 rail- 
way carloads. According to the Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Growers Exchange, out- 
put exceeded that of any previous 
year. California and Arizona ac- 
counted for almost 50 per cent of the 
nation’s citrus crop. These two west- 
ern states produced 55 per cent of the 
oranges, nearly all of the lemons and 
about 10 per cent of the grapefruit. 


BOOMERANG IN 
PLASTICS 


regulations, availability of 
raw materials and procurement of 
additional manufacturing equipment 
are all problems facing plastics manu- 
facturers today, says du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Declaring that 
plastics were acclaimed throughout 
the year as replacements for critical 
metals, the big chemical company ob- 


"serves that most of these products are 


themselves under priorities today. 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


USEFUL BOOKS 
TIMELY INTEREST 


“AIRCRAFT SPOTTER" (Jan. 2, 1942) by Lester Ott: a hand- 
book to aid civilian defense.......................... $1.00 


"AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN THE WAR," by Bernard M. 
Baruch; reprint of report of War Industries Board of World 
War I, also Baruch's program for total mobilization, effect 


$5.00 
“AUTOMOTIVE OCCUPATIONS" (i941), by Captain Burr 


"BERLIN DIARY" (1941), by Wm. L. Shirer; Journal of a 
Foreign Correspondent, 1934-1941; over !/> million copies 


"CIVILIAN DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES," by Lt. Col. 

R. Ernest Dupuy and Lt. Hodding Carter; Air Raid Precau- 

tions, Fire-fighting, Mass Evacuation, etc............... $2.50 
“FLIGHT TRAINING FOR THE ARMY & NAVY" (1941), by 


Captain Burr Leyson; complete Manua! for Pilots and Air- 


"HOW TO GET DEFENSE BUSINESS FOR YOUR FIRM," 
edited by Hartley W. Barclay; includes Check Lists of 
Products needed by our Government, also names and 
addresses of all Purchasing Branches; ready Jan. |, 1942.. $1.00 


"INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS" (1941), by Herbert R. Simonds, 


“INSIDE ASIA," by John Gunther, 599 pages............. $3.50 
"INSIDE EUROPE" (Revised Edition), by John Gunther, 

"INSIDE LATIN AMERICA” (1941), by John Gunther, 

"MEET THE SOUTH AMERICANS" (1941), by Carl Crow, 

"NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE," 

Edited by George W. Barnwell, 576 pages.............. $1.98 


"RADIO PHYSICS COURSE" (2nd Revised), by Alfred A. 


Ghirardi; a "must'’ book for technical student, set builder, 


experimenter and service man; 971 pages.............. $5.00 
"RIDDLE OF THE REICH," by Wythe Williams in collabora- 


"THE SPECTER OF SABOTAGE" (1941), by Blayney F. Mat- 
thews, formerly with F. B. |.; where and how the saboteur is 
likely to strike and how to guard against him; 256 pages. $3.00 


"YOUR INCOME TAX" (1942 Revised Edition), by J. K. 


"YOUR CORPORATION TAX" (1942 Revised Edition), by 
J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., 144 pages.......... $1.00 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 


Park Utah Consolidated Mines Company 


Earnings and Price Range 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 oo 


Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a consoli- 20 
dation of Central Union Trust Co. and the = 
10 


Hanover National Bank, chartered in 1864 
and 1851, resyectively. ‘Main office: 70 |? 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 0 
Second Thursday in January. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): 10,476. 
*Capital stock 


*Stockholders double liability terminated 
July 1, 1937. 


Business: Conducts a complete general banking and trust 
business. Has 12 New York offices and one branch in London. 
Controls the Central Hanover Safe Deposit Co. Member of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Well regarded in the banking field. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1941. Loans and discounts, 
$201.9 million; U. S. Governments, $591.2 million; state and 
municipals, $52.4 million; other investments, $24.3 million; 
cash and due from banks, $489.7 million. Deposits, $1.3 billion. 
Book value of stock, $92.33 per share. 

Dividend Kecord: Unbroken since initial payment in 1929. 
Present annual rate $4 per share. 

Outlook: Large investments in longer maturity U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds assure continuance of stable income from that 
source. Because of substantial cash holdings this bank is in 
a good position to benefit from any further expansion in the 
demand for commercial loans under the defense program. 

Comment: Stock ranks with the conservative N. Y. bank 
equities and affords a comparatively good yield. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earned per share..... 4 $6. $8. 30 $501 $3. Pg 33 

Dividends paid ...... 6.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Price Range: 

135 136% 140 150% 98 108 106% 105% 

Ee .dbiweadestuvoue 100 98 104 81 76% 81% 76% 81% 


*9 months to September 30, 1941. {To December 24, 1941. 


The Outlet Company 


Data revised to December 24, 1941 75 


Incorporated: 1925, Rhode Island, to ac- 6° 
quire the business of J. Samuels & Brother, 45 
Inc., established in 1894. Office: 176 Wey- 30 
bosset Street, Providence, R. I. Annual §'5 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
First preferred, 68; second preferred, 4; 
common, 386. 


CARNEO PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*First preferred 7% cum......... 2,056 shs 
7Second preferred 6% cum....... 1,250 shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 99,420 shs 


*Callable at $115 a share; $100 par. 7Callable at $105 a share; $100 par. 


Business: Operates a large department store located in 
Providence, R. I. Also operates radio broadcasting station 
WJAR. Owns practically all the land and buildings used. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1941, $2.4 million; cash, $373,162. Working capital ratio: 
$5.2-to-1. Book value of common, $52.31 per share. 

Dividend ".ecord: Excellent. Regular preferred dividends 
since issuance in 1925. Liberal payments on common at vary- 
ing rates from 1926; indicated rate $4 per annum. 

Outlook: Sales trends will continue to reflect the high level 


of textile activity in the territory served by the company, — 


assuming availability of merchandise in adequate quantities. 
Increased operating costs and taxes may restrict profits. 

Comment: Small amount of stock in the hands of the public 
makes for little market interest in the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND tee aan OF COMMON: 
—— Calendar Years —— 


Half year ended: July 31 Year Total Dividends Price Range 
1988..... 1934.... $4.84 1938..$2.50 42 —22 
ose 1935... 3.90 1934.. 2.75 47 —30 
4.45 1935.. 2.00 47 —80 
6.00 1936.. 5.00 55 —38 
aa $2.78 1938.... $1.96 4.74 1937.. 3.75 75 —44 
0.86 1939. DO. 25 0.61 1938.. 3.25 52 —89% 
1.82 1940. 3.46 5.28 1939.. 3.50 54 —40% 
a eae 1.60 1941.... 4.14 5.47 1940.. 3.75 55 —47 
2.95 1942.... 44.00 t564%4—48% 


*Not available. tTo December 24, 1941. 
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: Earnings and Price Range 

Data revised to December 24, 1941 10 (Pk) 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, as Park Utah § ® 

Mining Company. Present title adopted 1925. § © RANGE 
Office: Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meet- jj 4 

ing: Fourth Monday in May. Approximate § 2 
number of stockholders (December 31, 1939): ° 

11,500, EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)........2, oor shs 


1934 ‘35 ‘37 °38°39 “40 1941 


Business: Owns and operates mining properties in Utah, 
Major part of revenues is derived from lead, zinc and silver; 
small amounts of gold and copper are also recovered. Opera. 
tions were restricted to development work in 1931; entirely 
suspended 1932-1935 ; again closed down May, 1938, to May, 1939, 

Management: Has had long experience in its field. ’ 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $1 million; cash $369,740; marketable securities, 
$676, 984. Working capital ratio: 9.7-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock: $2.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1921; omitted 1930-36 
and 1938-39. 

Outlook: Decline in grade of ore worked over past fifteen 
years has sharply increased company’s operating costs, re- 
quiring above-average prices and demand for profitable 
operations. Has large areas of undeveloped reserves, the 
nature of which is uncertain. 

Comment: Stock must be regarded as a radical speculation. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
t... %D$0. t... %D$0.02 D$0.04 None 6%— 2% 

DO0.06 None 6 —2 
+ TD0.007 t 10.004 D0.003 None 2% 

$0.06 0.03 4 Nil 0.13 $0.15 8%— 1 
DO0.02 D0.03 0.02 N None 3%— 1% 
D0.02 DO0.02 D0.002 0.036 D0.006 None 4 —1% 
0.04 0.05 0.03 al 0.10 2%— 1% 

0.006 0.05 0.004 a as §0.10 §2 —1 


*Earnings are given before depletion. {Not available. tSix months. §To Decem- 
ber 24, 1941. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


Earnings and Price 

Data revised to December 24, 1941 50 = Range (TF) 
Incorporated: 1915, New York, as Fox Film {4° 

Corporation. Present title adopted 1935 upon 30 
acquisition of Twentieth Century Pictures, {20 
Inc. Office: 444 West 56th Street, New —— — 


York City. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 0 PER | 


Number of stockholders (April 
OEFICIT PER SHARE 


4, 1940): Preferred, 7,296; common, 12,222. 
Capitalization: Fundeded debt........None 
*Preferred stock $1.50 cum. 
917,420 shs 1934 °35 ‘36 ‘37 '38°39 ‘40 1941 
Common stock (no par) paneedes 1,741,995 shs 


*Callable at $35 per share. Convertible into 1% shares of common. 


Business: One of the largest factors in the motion picture 
trade. Producing and distributing activities include Fox 
Movietone News. Exhibiting interests include: (1) 42% own- 
ership of National Theatres Corp., with 520 theatres in the 
U. S.; (2) the Roxy Theatre in New York City; (3) interest in 
Gaumont-British, Ltd., with 300 theatres in England. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 28, 
1940, $27.3 million; cash, $11.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.5-to-1. Book value of common stock, $10.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance 
in 1936. Varying common payments 1936-39; none thereafter. 

Outlook: With organization having been adjusted to war- 
time conditions, chief operating influence at present is trends 
of movie attendance in the United States. 

Comment: Company occupies a good industry position, but 
shares are essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Year's 


about: Mar. -” June 27 Se ¥ Ag Dec. 26 Total Dividends Price Range 
es $0.6 $0.83 $1.28 *$3.67 $2.00 3854—22 
LOL 7 "4.54 2. 40%—18'4 
0.74 0.82 0.49 1.30 3.35 2.00 28%—1614% 
0.50 0.43 0.27 0.38 1.58 1.00 26%—11% 
0.003 D0.33 D0.88 0.117 D1.09 None 18%— 5 
9.03 0.06 0.20 t9%— 5 


“Before foreign exchange adjustments and surtax; earnings after these charges were 
$3.77 in 1936 and $4.12 in 1987. fTo December 24, 1941, 
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FOR FEDERAL SALES TAX 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the splendid 
article in the November 26 issue of 
THE FINANCIAL Wor tp, “The Truth 
Is Mighty and Can Prevail,” by Hen- 
ry L. Vonderlieth. Its main point, 
that not the rich but a multitude of 
small investors own the majority of 
corporations, is something that should 
be broadcast widely until it has sunk 
deep into the minds of the general 
public. 

It is especially necessary now that 
it should be emphasized, as the Con- 
gress is about to enact a new tax law. 
We all know that more taxes must be 
raised in our present emergency and 
all patriotic citizens supposedly are 
united in their willingness to give 
“until it hurts” for the preservation 
of our liberties. However, hitherto 
the taxes our legislators have author- 
ized have been laid too blithely upon 
the corporations as a class that is 
ablest to pay. A widespread recog- 
nition that the corporations are owned 
largely by people of very moderate 
means who are, in many cases, 
widows, orphans, elderly people in 
retirement or nearly dependent upon 
the income received from their little 
list of shares, might tend to send 
the legislators hunting to other fields 
for taxation. 

What about an all-out concerted ef- 
fort for a sales tax on everything but 
food? Jt would help curb inflation, 
would tax excessively only those who 
spend excessively, and would be fair 
to all classes. 

H. H. Fillius. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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PLASTICS ENLIGHTENING 
Sirs: 

As a subscriber to FINANCIAL 
Wok tp for a number of years, I have 
followed with keen interest your 
department entitled New - Business 
Brevities. In recent weeks your 
numerous items relating to industrial 
developments in the plastics field have 
been especially enlightening. 

Nevin HOLLINGeER. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Pe- - Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod 
Abbotts Dairies .............. 25¢ Q Dec. 1 N 15 
Amalgamated pf..12%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
American Can .....esccesseees 1 P Feb. 16 Jan. 23 
American Cast Iron pf......... $3 8 Jan. 2 20 
Amer. Dredging Co, ......... $7 .. Deo. 27 Dec. 19 
American iture pf...... $1.75 Q@ Jan. 15 Jan. 13 
Am. Manufacturing ........ 1.50 .. Dec. 31 Dee. 20 
American News Co........... 300 M Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Am. Seal-Kap Corp. ........ 12c .. Dee. Dec, 22 
Am, Steel Fdrys. ......-..... 50c .. Dee. 29 Dec. 23 
25e .. Dec. 29 Dee. 19 
Am. Sugar Refining .......... $2 .. Feb. 3 Jam. 5 
Amoskeag Co. ......+++-+-- 1.50 .. Jan. 5 Dee. 20 
Atchison, Topeka & 8. Fe..... $1 .. Mar. 2 Dee. 31 
Baker (J. T.) Chemical.....12%¢ Q 24 Dec. 17 
Do Q Dec. 24 Dec. 19 
Baldwin Rubber ........... 12%c .. Jan. 21 Jan. 9 
Biekford’s Ime. 25e .. Jan. 23 Dee. 24 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 24 
Q Feb. 2 Jan. 10 
$1 .. Dee. 15 Dee. 11 
Calif. Wat “& Tel. 6% pf...37%e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
Callite Tungsten ...........- l5e .. Jan. 26 Dec. 30 
Cannon Shoe Co. .........+.. 10c .. Jan. 1 Dee. 23 
Caleta Se Q Jan. 31 Jan. 23 
$1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 23 
Cent. Kansas Pr. 4%% pf..$1.18 Q Jan. 15 Dee, 31 
Cities Service P. & L. $5 pf. Ht 38 Q Dee. Dec. 26 
Q Dec. 29 Dec. 26 
5 Q Dec. Dec. 26 
Continental Insurance (N.Y.). 8S Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Duquesne Light 5% pf....... $1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Duval Texas Sulphur ........ 50c .. Dee. 31 Dee. 20 
Eastern Steel Products........ $1 .. Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
East. Utilities Asso. conv. stk..25¢ .. Dec. 23 Dec. 19 
Easy Wash Mach “A & B”’ a -. Dee. 30 Dee. 24 
Economy Grocery Stores .....2! Q . 29 Dec. 22 
Elec. Bond & Sh. $5 pf.....$1. 25 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 6 
$1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 6 
Firestone Tire & Rubber....25¢ .. Jan. 20 Jan. 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Ins...... 80c S Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Froedtert Grain & Malt...... 20e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
30¢ Q b. 2 Jan. 15 
General Foods $4.50 pf....$1.12% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 12 
$1 Q b. 2 Jan 
_ $1.50 3 25 Jan. 10 
artfor 29 Dec. 17 
Hartford Boiler Ins. 
a Q Jan. 2 Dec. 22 
at Co of Am 4 pf...$1.62 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 17 
Hendey' Machine Co. 
Q 26 Dec. 22 
Hershey “Chocoiste eekisieeten 75e Q Feb. 16 Jan. 24 
$1 Q@ Feb. 16 Jan. 24 
Higgins Ind., Inc., 30c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Hosiery "pf... $1 Q Apr. 10 Mar. 31 
i ees --$1 Q July 10 June 30 
..$1 Q Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
80c Q Dec. 23 Dec. 18 
Interst. Dept. Stores 7% pf..$1. 4 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 19 
Interst. Home Equip. ........ -. Jan. 15 Jan. 32 
Iowa Pub. Service $7 1st pf. .$1. 75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Be .62% Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
Island Creek Coal $6 pf..... m 50 Q Jan. 2 . 
Jones & Laughlin Steel ...... -- Dec. 30 Dee. 24 
Joplin Water nemo 6% pf. ri 50 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 
Q Nov. 28 Nov. 28 
Kalamazoo Stove -- Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Kansas Pr. & Lt. 44 % pf.$1. ibis Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
Kendall Refining Co. ........ Oc .. Dec. 25 Dec 16 
Kentucky Utilities 6% pf....$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Kokomo Water Works 
eae $1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 12 
Krueger Brewing .......... 2%c .. Jan. 16 Jan. 9 
Lane Bryant, Inc.. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
$1.25 .. Dec. 23 Dec. 18 
25¢ Q Jan. 7 Dee. 27 
MacAndrews & Forbes....... Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
McLellan Stores 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 24 


Pe Hidrs. of 
Dredgin, 25e Dec. 29 Dec. 19 

.. Dec. 27 Dee. 19 
Midieses Water 7% pf...... $3.50 8S Jan. 2 Dee. 23 
Missouri P. & L. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Monroe Loan Society A........ Sc Q@ Fed. 2 Jan. 2 
Morrell (J.) & CO........... 56c Q Jan. 26 Jan 3 
Mt. States Power .......... ST%e .. Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Nat. Bond & Share........... l5e .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Nat. Power & LA. $6 pf...... 1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
New a Power 6% pf..$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 23 
Newport News Shipbuild. .50c .. Dee. 29 Dee. 19 
Niag. Hudson | 5% pf. A $1. 25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
BD 1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Do 5% Poa cs Series B..$1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Pacific Gas & Elec........... 50e Q Jan. 15 Deo. 31 
Philadelphia Co .. Jan. 26 Dec. 31 
Potomac Elec Pr. 6% pif..... $ Q Mar. 2 Feb. 16 
Do 54 $1.37% Q Mar. 2 Feb. 16 
National 25¢ Q 20 Dec. 16 
25e Q 25 Jan. 26 
Reading Company .........-- 25¢ Q 12 Jan. 15 
Saco-Lowell Shops pf......... 25e¢ Q Feb. 16 Feb. 10 
San Diego Gas & El....... 22%e .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
a oe Water & P....... Q b. 25 Jan. 26 
So. Calif. Edison .......... ane Q . 15 Jan. 20 
South. Calif. Gas. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
87%e Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Stetson (J. B.) 8% Se $2 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
$1 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Thatcher Mfg. $3.60 pf........ 90e Q Feb. 14 Jan. 31 
Union yo (atissourt) $5 we 25 Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
$1.12% Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
U.S. Hoffman Mchy.5% %pf. .68%c 3 Feb. 2 Jan. 19 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol...... 25e Feb. 2 31 

Accumulated 

Arkansas Nat'l Gas 6% pf...60c .. Dec. 29 Dec. 24 
Calif.- ne Pr. 7% pf...$1.75 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 33 
Jan 15 Dee. 31 
Do 8% 1.50 Jan. 15 31 
Towa Elec. 7% pf. “‘A’’....43%ec Dec. 27 Dec. 15 
6 40%c .. Dee. 27 Dee. 15 
Jeanette Glass 7% pf.......... $3 .. Jan. 2 Dec. 26 


Monmouth Cons. Water $7 pf.$5. 


Mississippi P. & Lt. $6 pf. ‘$1.50 . Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
States Pr. (Del.) 7% 75 


No. States = bare )$5 pf.$1.25 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Sd. $5 pf..$1. Jan. 15 Dee. 20 
U. pf. ....$2 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 23 
Extra 
20¢ Dec. 30 Dee. 18 
25c .. Dec. 29 Dec. 26 
Continental Insurance (N. Y.)40c .. Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins...... 40c .. Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Interstate Hosiery .......... 50c Dec. 30 Dec. 22 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 25¢ Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
is 2 Dec. 20 6 
Ritter Dental Mfg. .......... 25e .. Dec. 29 Dec. 24 
25e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 20 
Se .. Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol ..... 25e¢ Feb. 2 Dee. 31 
Increased 


Baker (J. T.) Chemical..... 12%c .. Dee. 24 Dee. 17 
Elec. Prod. Consolidated 

(Seattle) 
Hershey Chocolate ee 
N. W. Title Ins. (Spokane)....$2 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 26 
Suco-Lowell Shops 
Springfield F. & M. Sa 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Me pf. iiige -. Jan. 2 Dee. 27 
Williams (R. C.) sa 


New York Telephone........ $1.50 Q Dee. 31 Dee. 31 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha....50c .. Dec. 31 Dee. 21 
Resumed 
25c .. “Dec. 18 Dec. 4 
30c .. Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Vanette Hosiery Mills.......... 
Westmoreland Oil ............ $1 .. Dec. 19 Dee. 12 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 


ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to Nov. 30 
Public: Ggervice N. 2.02 2.30 


5 6 Months to Nov. 30 
4 3.14 1.64 


EARNED PER SHARE 1941 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to Nov. 30 
Spicer Manufacturing ........... 2.59 2.55 
Woodall Industries ............. 0.2: 0.30 


12 Moats to 


Minneapolis-Moline Pow. Implem’t 5 
12 Months to 


Amalgamated Sugar ............. 


NOT “REGULAR” 
Sirs: 

While I am not a “regular” sub- 
scriber to your valued weekly, I do 
nonetheless frequently dig down for 
a quarter to purchase a copy just to 
see what you have gathered together 
about the new products of the week 
in the “New-Business Brevities” 


page. 


C. E. Lanssury 


Chicago, IIl. 


U. S. RAILWAY 


MILEAGE DOWN 


s of December 31, 1940, there 

were 233,670 miles of railway 
line in the continental United States, 
says the 1941 edition of “A Yearbook 
of Railroad Information,” issued by 
the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads. This is 1,994 
miles less than on the same date a 


year ago. 
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° -4 Week Ended. 
Weekly Trade Indicators Loadings Dec. Dee. 6 Dee. 14 
Miscellaneous 1941 1 astern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 65,875 95,990 130,370 Baltimore & Ohio ......scsceee 65,569 67,040 57,723 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,449 3,431 3,05 Chesapeake & Ohio eocqecece 35,944 40,909 31,702 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 93.4 97.9 80.8 Delaware & Hudson ..... 15,990 16,334 16,051 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 3,449 807,225 3,052 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,866 17,511 17,393 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Er ie eoeeeeeneceeses eeoereesesesee 29,493 30,198 27,660 
97.5 97.8 81.6 Norfolk & Western............ 27,272 29,959 25,802 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,314 4,110 3,621 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,91 27,891 25,652 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 89,297 87,422 81,651 New York | rer 95,352 100,570 90,402 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 147,047 148,571 144,275 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 20,391 21,538 18,231 
Dee. 13 Dee. 6 Dee. 14 Pennsylvania coe . 134,686 113,071 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,820 $3,784 $3,607 Pere Marquette .......... sa'e'ee 12,53 13,72 12,831 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,754 4,016 3,718 > 17,087 17,180 15,942 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,800 x1,813 1,645 Western Maryland ......... oat 13,485 14,651 11,753 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 170.6 169.8 136.9 Southern District 
Atlantic 18,698 18,635 18,778 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of IlMinois Central 43,714 39,851 35,236 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville......... 32,918 32,679 29,952 
D D 24 outhern Ry. System ...... 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 6.200 6.39 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 20.00 20.00 22.75 
Copper, Electrolytic (per ib.) .. 0.12 0.12 0.12 + waukee, St. Pau ac. 1934 32,230 9,292 
Lead (per lb.) . 0.0585 0.0585 0.05% Chicago & North Western.... 38,886 41,676 37,274 
Zine, N. Y. (per “Ib. 0.08% 0.08% 0.07% Groat Northern 16,554 19,918 14,098 
Hides, Light Native (per lb. * 0.15% 0.15% 0.13 Northern Pacific eee eeewaeeereee 16,157 15,910 13,726 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.0940 0.0940 0.07 Consens 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. er bbl.) 111 111 0.96 tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 32,034 32,232 27,011 
Wheat (per ibe lipenapat 1.40% 1.42 1.06% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 29,500 29,904 27,032 
cago astern MOIS... »484 
Sugar, Raw (per 1b.) eee eee eeee 0.0350 0.0350 0.0293 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 1,773 7,997 6,843 
Federal Reserve Reports Dee. 17 Dee. Dee. 18 eoetnore Pacific System....... 0,001 47,845 41,962 
(000,000 omitted) nion Pacific... 29,084 29,746 25,907 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 6,769 6,675 5,001 
544 550 558 Southern......... 5,694 5,902 4,478 
Other Loans for Securities... . 425 430 acne 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 15,219 14,883 12,542 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 15,596 15,854 13,634 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,658 3,651 3,649 St. Louis-Southwestern ...... 6,677 7,165 5.697 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 24,060 24,682 22,279 Texas & Pacific...........0+.. 10,726 11, 011 8.388 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 379 388 400 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Opsetentine. - bee 2,433 2,286 2,306 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 11,023 10,384 8,716 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Indicators 
Gov't Debt..... “57,288  *44,998 Tobacco Productions : 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 190 Monthly figures are those of the Cigarettes (units)... *17,140 14,347 
Number of Vessels... gi9 308 taden- Cigars (units)...... *554.6  *521.8 
tVegetable Packing (cases) : weekly extensions are based on “30 
Canned Com on Hand 13.2 *11.3 computations by The Financial Neutral Grain Spirits 
170 pirits 
as on Hand *10.6 *13.1 World. (proof gals.) ..... *6.1 *6.0 
Price Beer and Ale (bbls.) *4.2 *3.8 
Composite Index .... 107.5 93.7 160 Alcoholic Beverages: 
Indexes : Distilled Spirits (tax 
Women’s Wear ...... 106.9 92.4 140 » Playing Cards (packs) . *1.7 *3.7 
Infants’ Wear ........ 103.2 97.7 Life Insurance Saies 
tWorld Tin Stocks Newsprint Production (tons) 
Monthly Magazines.. 763,802 752,358 100 otto yoy 
Women’s Magazines... 673,416 603,850 a Spindles Active (av.) *23.1 *22.7 
Canadian Magazines. 241,366 207,384 90 Lint Consumed (bales) 849,733 741,170 
Farm Papers ....... 43.278 306,698 w Linters Taken (bales) 117,628 107,892 
ovemen 8.) 
tadverti ing Li 
onal” Weekiies...1. 204. 724 1,005,724 70}—+- 198.168 
6.149 Stocks on Hand..... 72.352 158,418 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : 60 U 8. Refined Lead 
ss 1/332 50 48930 5 
Class Magazines... "724 ‘707 48988 
Chain Store Sales: : 40 Stocks on Hand..... 13,735 35,791 
Mail Grder tS co}. 1932'33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40UAN 10 J A S ON “(net tons) 
Variety (25 chains).. *174.7 *150.1 U.S. Steel Shipments: : 
awese *9. net tons) ........ 
*Million. {Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. fAt the first of the month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— __ Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING-———— Average Value of 
K 20 15 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New Bond Sales 
pe Industrials Utilities Stocks Shares Traded anc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941. 
18 ce 108.21 24.59 13.60 35.93 1,313,400 929 250 441 238 1 121 87.62 7,300,000 oonn 
1Dse 108.26 24.68 13.51 35.96 1,271,269 884 331 307 246 0 76 87.68 7,690,000 
20.. 107.81 24.66 13.52 35.85 628,550 740 226 283 231 0 42 87.62 3,790,000 20 
22. . 06.59 24.38 13.55 35.48 1,459,065 907 225 408 274 0 80 87.59 7,430,000 oe 
of 06.34 24.46 13.66 35.47 1,417,422 939 283 393 263 2 105 87.39 9,250,000 ‘ rt 
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This is Part 12 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1941: earnings, latest re- 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


ported; dividends, paid or declared so far this year; 
prices, up to date a week prior to publication. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 
1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE — 


+Revised to December .., 1941. c—12_mos. ended March 31. d—12 
j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. m—Calendar year Dec. 31. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


Earnings..... $0.54 £D$3.22 $0.35 $0.35  £$0.72 sf$0.36 f$1.13 .f$0.17 £D$0.54 fD$0.26 D$0.04 y$0.31 
Dividend..... None None None None None None 0.60 N 0.06 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 194 Average tis41 
Copperweld Steel 40 10 10 7¥%abid 17%bid 25%bid 34) 30% 29% 
5% 5 5 4 bid 74%bid 17 bid 19 18% . i4% aye. 
Earnings..... Not available $0.30 $0.68 $1.17 $1.45 $1.50 $2.07 $2.26 $1.35 2$2.21 
; Dividend..... Panels get went None 0.25 1.05 1.30 0.70 0.70, 0.80 0.70 0.80 
Corn Exchange Bank...... A ds sh exec 137 80 76 $1 69% 69% 77 56 61% bid 61% ween 52% 
55 36 38 40% 41% 55% 46% 40 48% bid 41 29 
Earnings. rr SS, $4.00 D$5.48 $3.15 $3.27 $4.48 $3.82 $4.32 $3.04 $4.72 $1.22 a 
Dividend..... 4.00 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.23 $2.85 
86% 55% 90% 84% 78% 82% 71% 703% 67% 65% 53% 
4 36% 24% 45% 55% 60 63% 50% 53 54 40% 42% 
Earnings nh el a $3.54 $2.77 $3.87 $3.16 $2.62 $3.86 $2.52 $3.24 $3.32 $3.11 $3.20 z$2.40 
Dividend..... 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.18 3.00 
Coty, Inc. (Predecessor High.......... 18 7 7% 9% 7 7% 10% 5 6 ao alae donk 
-ompany) 2% Hs 2% 3% 4 4 3 2 3 
Earnings..... $0.65. $0.34 $0.06 D$0.15° «$0.14 $0.34" «$0.41. «$0.61» $0.68 $0.32: y$0.24 
Dividend..... None one None None None None 0.10 None 0.80 0.50 0.14 0.50 
Earnings..... “Formed April 6, 1939——-— p$0.06° $0.13 $0.13 $0.11 $008 .... 
Dividend..... None None 0.20 None 0.05 None 
40 13 11 11% 27% 50% 56% 42% 38 24% 19% 
ne 13% 2% 1% 5% 7 24 22 19 16 13 1l 
Earnings..... D$3.81 D$3.64 D$1.23 D$0.05 $0.18 $2.08 $3.68 D$0.25 $1.48 $1.78 $0.02 s$2.53 
Dividend..... 0.86% None None None None None 1.00 None 0.60 0.80 0.33 1.00 
Cream of Wheat........... 34% 26% 39% 36% 39 37% 37 29% 32% 32% 19 
20 13 23 28 35 35 21 21% 26% 174% 12% 
Earnings..... $2.72 $2.50 $2.15 $2.26 $1.99 $2.34 $2.00 $2.08 $1.80 $1.88 $2.17 z$1.09 
Dividend..... 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.14 1.60 
8% 7% 14% 17% 19 35 28% 10 13 7% 
2 2% 2% 8 11% 15 5% 6 3 
Earnings..... cD$0.25 cD$0.53  c$0.76 c$1.64 *m$0.86 $2.27 D$0.69 $0.16 $0.16 $0.15 2$1.79 
Dividend..... None~ None None None 0.25 1.25 None None None one 0.15 0.30 
Crown Cork & Seal........ High.......... 38% 23 65 36% 48 91% 100% 43% 41% 38% wade 27% 
13% 45 14% 18% 23 43% 28% 22% 20% 18% 16% 
Earnings..... $0.82 D$1.10 1.51 $2.41 $4.02 $3.66 $2.16 $1.37 $2.80 $3.90 $2.16 2$4.32 
ividend..... 2.40 0.60 one 0.50 1.50 4.50 2.00 0.50 None 0.50 1.25 1.00 
Crown Zellerbach ......... re 6 3 8 6 9 19% 25% 15 17% 21% Pee 15% 
D$ D$ dD$1 dD$0 d$o 76" d$1 08” d$1.58 08 d$2 42 $0.44 y$o 1 
E dD$0.11 dD$0.29 51.72 0.24 3 yu. 
Crucible Steel ........... er 63 23% 37 38 38 56% 81% 44% ~ 52% 47% eae 47% 
Earnings..... D$8.37, D$11.92 D$4.68 D$3.72 D$1.07 $3.22 $5.26 D$8.78 $2.54 $10.24 D$1.73 z$6.79 
Dividend..... 1.25 None None None None None None None None None 0.13 1.00 
uban Amer. Sugar...... 5 37 1l 97 8Y% 14% 14% 6% 13 8% 8y% 
Earnings.....iD$3.32 iD$2.61 iD$1.01 iD$0.84 i$0.24 i$0.65 i$0.74 iD$0.77 i$0.21 iD$0.07 D$0.68 uses 
Dividend..... None None None None one None None None None None None None 
udah acking ...... ee 48% 35% 59% 52% 47% 44 43 21% 19% 17 ‘nde 1 
Earnings..... j$3.26 j$0.76 j$2.64 j$2.97 j$1.35 j$2.65 jD$5.04 jD$7.56 j$0.60 j$3.29 $0.49 seece 
Dividend..... 4.00 3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.87% None None one 1.91 None 
‘uneo Press High. ......0.. 36% 19% 16% 33% 39% 51% 50% 51 56 
Earnings..... $2.15 $0.97 $1.88 $1.78 $2.05 $2.27 $2.18 $2.52 $3.41 $3.10 $2.23 Jz$3.47 
Dividend... 1.25 0.60 0.60 «0.60 1.62% 1.87% 1.87% 1.50 
urtis 100 31 32% 29% 24% 24% 20% 8% 7% 1% 
20 7 6 13% 15 16% 4 4% 3% 1% 
Earnings..... $3.29 D$0.42 D$2.64 D$0.21 D$0.41 $0.14 D$1.03 D$2.43 D$1.76 D$0.01 D$0.55 zD$0.20 
Dividend..... $4.83 1.00 None None None None None None None None 0.58 tad 
(Par $1.00) 4 1 2 2 4 2 3 4 6% 6% 
Earnings..... D$1.01 D$0.45 D$0.32 D$0.29 D$0.34 D$0.17 D$0.04 $0.17 $0.39 $1.81 D$0.03 2$1.98 
Dividend..... None None None None None None None None None 0.50 0.05 1.00 
Cutler-Hammer 41 12 21 21% 47 83 90 weve 
7 3% 4% 11 16 43 33 35 
Earnings... .. D$0.76 D$1.13 D$0.20° $0.10» $0.92” «$1.99 $1.93 D$0.46 $1.23 $1.94 $0.56 -2$1.88 
Dividend..... one None None None 0.1 1.38 1.25 None 0.75 1.56 0.50 neue 
Earnings..... c$1.64 cD$2.09 cD$1.18 c$0.85 c$0.50 c$0.81 cD$0.14° cD$0.26 $0.23 $0.20—-y$0.51 
Dividend..... 1.00 0.45 3.00 0.20 0.20 0.45 1.50 0.37% 0.15 0.25 0.76 0.30 
wieon Chemical High.......... 23 9% 4% 1% 1 1 -90 buts was 
.09 45 uxt shee ik ioe 


one None None 0.60 


mos. ended April 30.. f—12 mos. ended June 30. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. 


S—6 mos. June 30. Change in fiscal year. {Before Federal Taxes. D—Deficit. 
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They laugh at distance, these raiders in the sky. They spare 
no school or church or home! Their victims are the aged and 
the infirm, women and little babies. 


But here their missiles SHALL NOT FALL! 


For America is AROUSED! Our men are ARMING! Guns, 
tanks, and munitions pour from our factories! New ships slide 
into our seas! More and more planes are taking wing! 


But the blessings that only we in AMERICA know must be paid 
for by dollars—your dollars. 


To defend your home and your country, the Government asks 
every man and woman, every boy and girl to LEND—not give 
—your SAVINGS FOR DEFENSE. 


Start today by buying a 
DEFENSE STAMP 
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The Advantages 
of Intelligent 
Investing Over 
Speculation 


AVE you ever heard anyone make the re- 

mark, “I can guess the stock market as 

well as any expert so I don’t need any 
investment service”? 


Those who make such remarks are indulging in 
the costly sophistry that an investment expert 
is a man who can guess the many ups and downs 
of the stock market, whereas the real function of 
the expert is to analyze industrial trends and basic 
investment values, and to recommend the purchase 
of the right type of securities when they are un- 
dervalued from the standpoint of investment 
attractiveness. 


The average investor’s main objective should not 
be the making of market profits; it should be to 
secure the best steady income return consistent 
with the reasonable safety of his capital. Even 
such a conservative policy requires more informa- 
tion and guidance than ever before because of 
wholly abnormal conditions in a .war-torn world. 


While investing can never be made an exact 
science, being obviously dependent upon many in- 
tangible factors that are beyond human predic- 
tion, it cannot be denied that investors who apply 
intelligence and study to their problem fare far 
better, over a period of time, than the short- 
sighted individuals who think it is foolish to 
waste time in becoming posted on fundamental 
facts in developing an investment program. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


following: 
sheet). 


vital investment facts and analyses). 


as per your rules. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for all the 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate 
(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of 

12 es of the pular monthly stock ratings and _ statistical 
INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” 
(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter 


(e) sHighs and Lows Each Year (1929 to 1940) of Common Stocks on 
Stock Exchange” ; “10-Year Record of Earnings and Dividends 
é 1930 to 1939)”; “Tax Status of Over 200 Common Stocks.” 


HE investor’s success in 1942 will be in direct propor- 

tion to the amount of thoughtful study he gives to the 

solution of his problems. He is bound to make mistakes, 

but if he follows basic principles such as are outlined from 

time to time in FINANCIAL WORLD he will greatly 

lessen his errors and make enough constructive steps to more 
than overcome his mistakes. 


The investor who uses an unbiased and reliable guide like 
FINANCIAL WORLD, to give him a concise summary 
of the vital facts and figures he needs for proper investment 
procedure, will fare much better than the self-sufficient egotist 
who thinks his own snap judgment, without preparation, is 
just as good as the carefully arrived at conclusions of the in- 
vestor who obtains his facts first, digests them and then makes 
his decisions in a logical way. 


It is because of the fact that investing is always bound to 
have hazards that FINANCIAL WORLD prefers to have 
the subscriptions of people with intelligence enough to realize 
the limitations of any investment service, at any price, but 
who wish to get the maximum in the way of essential invest- 


ment aids at a reasonable price. 


We repeat what we have said many times before. If you 
expect to “beat the market” through short term speculation, 
don’t subscribe. If, on the other hand, you recognize your 
own handicaps in working out a sensible investment program 
unaided, you cannot afford to be without FINANCIAL 
WORLD for a single week while the war lasts. 


Mail This Coupon— 
It's Your Key to More 
Investment Success 
In 1942 
FOR EXTRA VALUE 
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| SPECIAL OFFERS: 
l () Add $1.95 to any offer for Big Indexed 

| 
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tographs.” Price alone $3.85. 


Price alone $2. 


() Add 50 cents to any offer for the popu- 
lar new booklet “A 10-Year Record, 
Year-by-Year, (1931 to 1940) of Earn- 


ings and Dividends.” Price alone $1. 


securities. 


Reference Book containing 2,075 “Fac- 


(0 Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giv- 
ing ratings and vital data on 4,800 bonds. 


[] Send $6 for 6 months’ subscription, in- 
cluding a survey of 10 of your LISTED 
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